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Have you an attic room you wish to convert 
into an attractive bedroom? If you have, be 
sure to read the article, “The Little Room 
Under the Eaves,” by N. D. Dunlea in the 
August issue of Better Homes and Gardens. 
This is just one of the many good things tv 
watch for in next month’s issue of this maga- 
sine, On sale at newsstands about July 15th. 


Tests of An American 
He is loyal. This is his country. 
He is patriotic. He recognises the debt he owes for our insti- 
tutions. 
He stands for fair-play. He will tolerate no injustice, no force, 
no coercion. Believing in fair-play, he demands it from others. 
He is square. He wants nothing that is not his own. Unto each 
man his due. 
He loves liberty. Liberty breathes life. He is willing to die 
for liberty. 
He respects the flag. Not because others are watching, but be- 
cause it is the symbol of the sacrifice, the love and the devotion 
to liberty of his forebears. 
He hates tyranny, whether revealed in one-man despotism or 


in the mob. It is the active enemy of his liberty, his freedom. 


He demands law and order. All security, whether of persons 
or of property, depends upon it. 

He respects property. It represents the labor and skill of 
others. And he demands the same consideration for it from 
them. 

He works. He earns his bread. He has respect only for those 


who do the same. 
—Editor. 


Subscription, 60 cents a year; Canada and foreign, one dollar per year. Pub- 
lished at 1714-24 Locust St.. Des Moines, Iowa. Entered as second class matter 
at Des Moines, Iowa, under act of Congress March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 1926, 

















The Historic Lee 
Mansion at Marblehead 


Your flag and my flag! And, oh, how much it holds— 
Your land and my land secure within its folds! 
Your heart and my heart beat quicker at the sight; 


Sun kissed and wind tossed—red and blue and white. 
—NESBIT 
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Better Homes and Gardens is published 
in the interests of better home-makin 
for folks living in cities, towns and | 
suburbs. If you purchase any article 
adverti in Better Homes and 
Gardens, whether you buy it of the 
local dealer or direct, and it is not as 
represented in the advertisement, we 
guarantee that your money will be re- 
turned if you mentioned Better Homes 
and Gardens when you ordered the 
article. We do not guarantee accounts 
of honest bankrupts, 
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“Wanderings Among American Alpines 


ANDERSON McCULLY 


WAS tired. I had set out at 
] five o’clock in the morning. 

My feet were not accustomed 
to calked boots, and while we had 
only touched the glacial edges, I 
felt as tho I had covered all the thirty-two thousand acres of 
ice which the mighty peak towering over me for seven thou- 
sand feet above the line of eternal snows is estimated to radi- 
ate. I had not the courage to ask how many more thousands 
of densely forest-clad acres comprised that other seven thou- 
sand-odd feet below the snow line. But it was not these 
things that made me tired as I stood before the huge stone 
fireplace and faced the expectant eyes turned to me. 

For fourteen hours they had been leading me thru what I 
am quite ready to admit must be the finest alpine garden in 
the world—and I have seen a few, quite a few. For hours 
upon hours we had crossed great meadows of brilliant bloom 
threaded together in a harmony of color and boldness of de- 
sign that were past anything I had ever seen. We had skirted 
deep set lakes whose glacial water reflected a thousand 
blooms, we had followed flaming masses of color that marked 
the torrent’s course down stone cliffs, and leaving that glow- 
ing bloom behind had taken the trail into the glacial snows, 
tho finding always brave little lovable flowers clinging glowing 
and happy to surfaces that seemed but bare rock wall. 

Nor was this all. If for a moment we whose lives were 
filled with flowers and the ways of flowers, could tear our gaze 
from the bloom beneath our feet, there towered over our 
heads that mighty ice-domed peak, wonder of America, 
Rainier standing stately and alone with its base almost in 
tidewater over fourteen thousand feet beneath its crater. 
Flowery meadows in between, and then breaking the skyline 
upon all sides of us, the serrated rugged peaks of the great 
Caseade Range. 

I knew that these men who had spent years loving and 
studying that mountain garden were waiting for a 
breathless burst of enthusiasm from me, the lat- 
est convert. They had shown me the glory of it. 
They waited expectant, and I had nothing for 
them except a great discouragement. I faced 
them wearily. 

“To think that after all the years I have spent, 
all the study, all the things foregone, all the labor 
to become a landscape gardener! And I have not 
learned one single thing, done one thing with all 
my effort, that is not spilled broadcast over these 
slopes without thought, without care!” 

The naturalist smiled then. He is a serious man. 

“That is the greatest compliment I ever heard 
paid to a landscape gardener,” he said quietly. 

The tension was broken, but it took me many 
weeks of wandering thru those alpine meadows 
ind up the glacial courses before I was again at 
peace with the world. 

While in their adaptation to conditions, the 
‘lpines often evolve variations which are foreign 
'o the garden, still We are mostly familiar with 
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A lovely natural rock garden. Many similar rockeries 
are to be found in this region 
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What Nature Has Taught Me 
About Rock Garden Planting 


the individuals or at least with 
the family. It is not in the indi- 
vidual blooms of the nearly five 
hundred flowering plants grow- 
ing in these alpine gardens that I 
found myself most deeply concerned: the impression was 
made by their manner of disposition. While great meadows 
of solid color gently swaying in the breeze do stretch from rim 
of noble fir to rim of noble fir (Abies nobilis) filling far more 
acres in a single meadow than most of us will ever have at 
our disposal, still aside from the never failing color harmony, 
it is not to these meadows that 1 most turn. The meadows 
may be the most striking thing at the first glance, but I found 
repeatedly, upon every side, wherever I turned, smaller plots 
measured in feet that could be reproduced with little difficulty 
in our own gardens. 


NATATURE'S finest effects are along the edges of streams, 
+‘ not necessarily streams of volume, some of them only six 
or seven inches across; but it is astounding what can be done 
with a tiny streamlet and a few stones any of which a man 
could lift unaided. There is the falling level from larger 
stone to larger stone. There is the pebbly bed that breaks 
and ripples the water, producing the illusion of greater vol- 
ume. There are the rocky surfaces that hold the streamlet 
within its bounds, and cup the deep fissures of gritty soil 
where the thrifty plants send down long roots to hold their 
moisture thru the fierce short summer. Whether three feet 
or three acres, rocks and water are such a happy combination 
for alpine plants. In a lowland garden, there is the further ad- 
vantage of aquatic bloom after the alpines have gone to seed. 

Strictly speaking, alpines are only the plants of the higher 
mountain altitudes fringing upon the glacial ice. We have 
come to use the term a little more loosely and extend the 
range down the mountain slope. Alpine plants can be made 
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to #hrive in a lowland garden, but there are a few general 
pomts to be remembered in their removal. Plants have an 
imHerent capacity for adapting themselves to circumstances. 
When we alter these, we have set in motion a tendency to 
alteration in the plant itself. Consequently, to preserve the 
characteristics, we must endeavor to preserve the conditions 
as far as possible. It seems that light is one of the greatest 
factors in their differentiation, tho this has only been recently 
recognized in all its importance. While they spend a long 
winter buried beneath a deep blanket of snow, when summer 
does come, it is as fierce as it is short. In the rarified atmos- 
phere of the great altitudes the light has an intense quality 
that not even full exposure to the sun in the lowland garden 
can meet. Their colorings are more brilliant than other 
flowers. The dense habit of growth of the average alpine has 
been a necessity forced upon the plant in order that the close 
mat of foliage may prevent evaporation, and that water and 
food may be stored up in the thick rootstock. In the low- 
lands, this close habit tends to loosen and grow taller. Shade 
accentuates the tendency to a marked degree. The true alpine 
garden should face the sun. A climate with a heavy winter 
snowfall and a brief hot summer is ideal; but when winter 
snows give place to rains as on the Pacific slope, plenty of 
grit should be used around the plants, and it is probably 
wiser to protect the hoary-leaved varieties at least, with 
panes of glass a few inches above them during the worst of 
the wet season. 


LPINES are quite capable of appreciating and respond- 

ing to a rich soil; but they have attained their alpine 
effects in the poor and rocky regions, and if we wish to pre- 
serve these effects, it is necessary to approximate the condi- 
tions. Perhaps the best illustration I can give of this is to 
cite the lupine. Raised from seed in the rich soil of my own 
garden, spikes of four feet are not unusual. The meadows 
are blue with it on the approach to Paradise Valley. From 
the road I did not place the sheets of color, but nearer ap- 
proach proved a closely knit plant with flowers of a more 
sparkling intense blue than those in my garden, and running 
about one foot in height in the altitude of Paradise Inn (5,557 
feet). It is still a bushy plant, but much more delicate and 
charming than the lowland breed. Another thousand feet 
above the Inn where the grassy meadows have ended and all 
is glacial rock, the lupine still grows gaily, but a sturdy little 
rosette of a plant, barely six inches in height and of an in- 
tense blue that rivals the gentian itself. I climbed on one 
morning until I thought myself far above the level of any 
plant life at all. Then a grayish green moss-like object in the 
cleft of a rock caught my eye. Little patches of brilliant blue 
flecked its surface. It took my magnifying glass to convince 














An island of rocks in a glacial stream 


me that this was still the same lupine adapting 
itself sturdily to circumstances. 

To speak of these alpine gardens in their broader 
sense is to speak of several types dependent upon 
the altitudes. The botanist divides these slopes 
roughly into five zones, of which the first two are 
dlistinctly forest zones. There are some splendid 
stands of Douglas fir in the first, and also the love- 
ly, the silver, and the noble. The white cedar 
(Thuja plicata) and the western hemlock (T'suga 
heterophylla) also add to the cathedral-like atmos- 
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phere. Cascara, alders, maples, spiraeas, huckleberries, moss, 
lichens, liverworts and ferns go far toward making up the 
tangled undergrowth of the forest floor. The queer Indian 
pipe or ghost plant (Monotropa uniflora) dwells here, as do 
also many members of the wintergreen family. The Canada 
dogwood (Cornus canadensis), alpine beauty (Clintonia uni- 
flora) of the lily-of-the-valley family, and the forest anemone 
carry on the beauty of bloom that several members of the 
orchid family begin. The sword, deer, lady, licorice, oak and 
maidenhair ferns grow Juxuriantly. 

The white pine and the Alaska cedar mark the second zone 
where the great stands of Douglas fir give way to hemlock. 
Several species of the lichen grow hanging from the trees with 
an effect somewhat similar to the so-called Spanish moss 
The white rhododendron (R. albiflorum) strikes the eye with 
its creamy flowers and glossy leaves. The squaw grass (Xero- 
phyllum tenax) is probably the most conspicuous plant of 
this zone. This is a fragrant flower and a thrifty one. The 
Indians bleach and dry its long fibrous leaves to weave their 
baskets. The flower spikes are three or four feet in height 
and covered with hundreds of tube-like flowers of a waxy 
cream tint. Many alpines of the higher zones are washed 
down by the numerous streams and take root tho not properly 
belonging in this region. The forest lover may drink his fill 
in these first two regions, but it is not until an altitude of 
about four thousand feet is reached that the alpine meadows 
begin. 

These sloping mountain meadows are the transition be- 
tween the luxuriant forests of the lower slopes and the glacial 
rocks and stunted alpine growth of timber line. Into every 
week of their brief and fervid summer, they crowd a chang- 
ing picture. It is difficult to choose, but I believe I love one 
of its earliest a little more than all the rest, the picture of the 
Avalanche lily (Erythronium montanum), also called the deer 
tongue, adder tongue, and the dog’s-tooth violet. It has been 
described as a wreath of flowers two or three miles broad and 
forty miles in circumference growing around the tallest glacier 
covered mountain in the United States. The rarified atmos- 
phere seems to add to the delicacy of the blooms, thousands 
upon thousands of white flower heads sway gently with each 
breath of air, the sturdy alpine firs and hemlocks and cedars 
hem them in with their dense spire-like forms of dark green, 
and over all is the majesty of Rainier’s great ice dome. 


HE pink shooting star (Dodecatheon jeffreyi) somewhat 

resembles its relative the cyclamen. Purple asters, grass 
of Parnassus, erigerons, brilliant golden arnicas, potentillas, 
valerians, mertensias, and polemonium are all conspicuous in 
flower. Bluebells and Cusick’s speedwell grow under the 
taller flowers and intensify the blue coloring of the meadows. 
The hellebore (Veratrum viride) is the greenish white variety. 
It rises strikingly above other flowers to a height of three or 
four feet, and is one of the few prominently foliaged plants. 
Of course the very bluest of the blue is the blue gentian 
(Gentiana calycosa) to be found late in the season wherever 
the ground is moist. This generally reaches a height from 
ten to eighteen inches, tho altitude will vary it considerably. 
One plant often puts forth fifteen to twenty flower stalks. 

The reds are strikingly represented in the brilliant radiate 
clusters of the Indian paint brush (Castilleja coccinea), and 


Common ferns abound in the dense undergrowth of the first zone 
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Ss, of the varieties found here will thrive in our own backyard gardens, 
1€ There are the pentstemons; the violets; various kinds of ferns; dog- 
in wood; asters; phlox and many others which will be quite at home im 
lo any locality, provided the right soil is furnished. 
la Ordinarily, as I have said, the “right” soil means a rather poor 
i soil, with plenty of grit around the plant. We are not so likely to 
- kill these plants with kindness as we are likely to change the low- 
le growing, brilliant, pugnacious little alpine into the more familiar type 
id that we grow in perennial borders. 
le ONE thing which was an especial delight, to me on this journey was 
k. the knowing that plants, trees and shrubs which we so admite ‘ih. 
h this, and other sections of the country, need not be dug up and “trans-" 
> planted into our own gardens. Plant dealers, realizing the valtié ‘of 
h wild plant life, are growing many of the hardy varieties for sale. So 
os now the gardener who wants to fill in a corner of his groynds with 
of wildlings can procure them from growers, secure in the knowledge 
le that he is obtaining healthy stock without robbing future tra¥elers 
ir of the scenes, he himself, has so loved. Until we are all willmg to 
ut obtain our wild plants in such a fair manner none of our parks and 
y highways will be safe from thoughtless destroyers of natural beauty. 
d It is not a journey to make hastily, this trip thru the American 
y alpines, but rather one to take slowly, drinking in the scenery at 
ll every step. We are quite likely to feel in these days that much terri- 
of tory must be covered each day to make a satisfactory journey but 
'S here is one place where time and distance do not count. In fact, one 
; - - els | is loath to go on when there is so much to see and study even tho 
- . oa as one realizes that the next few steps will bring new delights to the eye. 
ul Approaching the fourth zone one finds evergreens of all It was with reluctant steps we ended our wanderings thru this 
y sorts and sizes alpine region. As most journeys of this kind it seemed almost a 
r dream until it was all over and we were back home again. But | 
e shall never see a rock garden, however small, or hear a gurgling 
le the water loving Lewis's monkey flower that clambers stream but that I shall have flashed upon my “inward eye” a vision 
r over the rocks of the streams. There is a yellow va- of rocks and valleys; mountains and mountain streams; flowers and 
n riety of this latter, and an almost orange of the former. fir trees; snow and sunshine—a picture of probably the finest alpine 
d It is impossible to even begin to enumerate the garden in the world. 
r wealth of these meadows in an article of this 
‘~ length. A tramp thru them is a constant reve- 
Is lation. Above 5,500 feet there is a marked A glimpse of Reflection Lake with Mount Rainier in the distance, avalanche lilies 
h change to smaller plants. The slopes become in the foreground 
. steeper, there are real climbs, and the soil is 
poorer and much overlaid with stones. The 
three heathers, white, red, and yellow make 
great sheets of color. Phlox, tiny pentstemons, 
t pedicularis, violets, silene, arenarias, and saxi- 
Ss fragas clamber over the steep faces of the rocks. 
;, The trailing juniper (Juniperus communis) 
n makes an ideal background for their brilkant 
e patches of color. 
7 ‘THE bright sheets of bloom carry on long 
r alter the trees are left behind. Sturdy little 
3. rosettes anchor their stocky roots in the pumice 
1 fields and roeky ledges. They mark the course 
7 of every tiny streamlet—pentstemon, phlox and 
n the brilliant phacelia with silvery foliage and : 
purplish flowers. The Swiss edelweiss is one of q 
the few alpines of other regions that does not f 
e grow here, altho two members of its family are r 
d found, Several members of the mustard family 
have the distinction of reaching the greatest 
heights, 
The great mountains are so awe inspiring, so 
difierent from garden walls at home, it is diffi- 
cult in the hazards of the trail to visualize a few 
feet or a few yards of this titanic garden set 
down at our own doorsteps. But only one rock 
with that brilliant bloom hugging close, cascad- 
ing over the edges, is a poem in itself—and most 
of ve: boast (or bewail!) a goodly company of 
roc S. 
The casual vacationist visiting this wonder- 
land of the West will find untold delights in the 
scenes which are spread before his eyes, but the 
gardener and nature lover has thrills undreamed 
of awaiting him. I can well imagine, judging 
irom my own experience, the pleasure the home 
garden maker will derive in studying these out- 
door: pietures which abound on every hand. 
How he will analyze the soil in which the vari- 
ous flowers thrive! How he will mark the plac- 
ing of rocks and the slope of the land! How he 
will attempt to learn the names of the various 
trees, plants and flowers so that he may repro- 
duce some the pictures in his own garden. 
One of the best things about it all is that many 














CHaking ADream Come True 


MRS. RALPH BARROW 


HEY built their Dreain 
House on the southern slope 


Some of its windows let in the 
rising sun; some opened out, as 
if to draw in the cool green valley and the ranges of blue hills, 
that were indeed a stretch of sure tranquility along the distant 
horizon. Some coaxed the long slanting rays of the western 
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“By the simple staircase that in the candle-gleam seemed a thing 
related to the spirit world, stood a Dutch chair, the pride of one 
dreamer’s heart’ 


sun to play a game with the swinging ill: 
prisms of an old fuel lamp, dartling a 
dozen rainbows on the softened yellow 
walls. 

Thru all of the windows came the vast 
out-of-doors, with its singing birds; the 
liquid notes of the brown thrush, and the 
cheerful pipings of cardinals; the laugh of a 
little tumbling brook; the scent of moist 
arth and the warm breath of aromatic 
flowers. 

And thru all of the windows the moon- 
light came, with great glancing shadows, 
making the Dream House a thing apart, a 
mystical component of the night and its 
thousand stars. 

They built it of timber; narrow rough 
clapboards, painted a dull white. The 
shutters were green, the color of the green 
of the sea, and were held in place by 
wrought iron dogs of an old design. 

The chimney was given one coat of 
paint, that it might weather and rapidly 


An exterior view Of “The Mooring’’—a fit- 
ting Dream House for sea loving dwellers 
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How Two Young People Made 
of a mountain in Alabama. The Most of Their Dreams 


acquire that desired quality— 
age. Around the chimney-pot 
they put a band of flat black and 
thru the chimney, at: the line of 
the attic floor, they fastened a 
great bolt, thus securing their Dream House against the winds. 

And because a house should dignify its neighborhood by 
bearing a name, they called it “The Mooring.” It was built 
after the manner of a house of Cape Cod, compact, sturdy, 
ship-shape. One of the dreamers had grown up on the sandy 
Cape, the other had seen service in the United States navy and 
the smack of the salt was in him for all time. Together they 
had drifted about, living in apartments and other folks’ houses, 
until at last their Dream House had become real, moored in a 
safe harbor of sheltering trees. 

A ship’s bell just inside the door rang the hours; a great fire- 
place, that held in its flaming mouth three five-foot logs, dis- 
pelled the gloom, and warmly threw out its heat as if challeng- 
ing the twentieth century heating system. 

The walls of The Mooring’s six rooms were in rough plaster, 
of the sand float finish. They were painted a soft Colonial 
yellow; the ceilings were painted ivory and the woodwork, very 
severe in character, was of pure unglazed white. The floors 
were of red oak in the living room and dining room and of rift 
pine, darkly toned, in.the chambers. 


| UCH of the charm of the interior came from the great 
+s mantel, fourteen feet long, with its two fireside cupboards 
and from the doors, many of which were made of wide boards, 
H and HL and strap hinges were used consistently thruout the 
whole house. These and the thumb latches were of hand- 
wrought iron. Few electrical fixtures were hung. They were 
designed from old ship’s lanterns and were made by a shop in 
Soston out of copper and treated with an acid, that made them 
look as if they had swung at a mast’s head thru many a gale. To 
be sure, each room boasted base-plugs a-plenty, where table 
and floor lamps might be attached, but the dreamers knew the 
charm of candle light, and the tongues of flickering flame thrown 
against the yellow walls and gaily bound books, then back into 
the rooms, gave them an air of almost forgotten yesterdays. 
All the furniture that the dreamers possessed was old, gen- 
uinely old. Most of it had come from Cape Cod, and save for 
its journey to the mountain in Alabama, it had dwelt in one 
house thru generation after generation. By the fireplace were 
the brasses, and a brass cat, related to the feline family of old 
foot-scrapers on Beacon Hill, guarded them for the hearth God, 
Janus. Here too hung the bellows and the quaintly carved 
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warming-pan, that had, on long ago frosty nights in New 
ngland, been ironed across the sheets of the old maple 
four-poster beds, that now stood in the chambers above. 

iy thesinglestaircase, that in the candle-gleam seemed a thing 
related to the spirit world, stood a Dutch chair, the pride of one 
dreamer’s heart. She would declare totheirfriendsthatit had been 
brought over in the ship that followed the Mayflower, and that 
some departed ancestor had, in restoring it, put in the back-splat 
upside down; while the other dreamer, standing by, would, in 
characteristic yet tantalizing fashion, rub his chin and smile 
at the story. 

Yet he loved it all, even as she: the hooked rugs, the old tip- 
top tables; the straight Windsor chairs, painted red; the great 
green flasks that had been on many a voyage thru “the 
“Straights,” and that caught and held the sunlight if one placed 
them at just the right angle. Then, too, there were bits of 
pressed glass; stray pieces of pewter, and an old Dutch pie 
plate that bore the name Julia in yellow across its surface. 
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Naturally the dwellers of 
“The Mooring” would con- 
sider books as a part of 
the furnishings of their 
dream house, so for their 
treasured volumes they 
have provided open shelves 
which fit into certain of 
the wall spaces. The com- 
fortable chairs, old-fash- 
toned and of good lines, 
the well-placed reading 
lamp, and the beautiful old 
table form a pleasant 
grouping nearby and en- 
courage reading by the 
open fire. To relieve the 
bareness of the top of the 
shelves, a few good pic- 
tures, a bowl of flowers 
and odd pieces of old china 
are used with good effect 
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On entering the living room of 
“The Mooring” one is first con- 
scious of a mammoth fireplace 
which seems to fill completely 
one side of the wall and which 
forms a central point of inter- 
est. Here on chilly days and 
evenings a friendly fire roars 
merrily while the water in the 
old copper teakettle singsacheery 
song. Two fireside cupboards 
with sturdy hinges flank the huge 
fireplace and across the top of 
all extends the mantel, fourteen 
feet in length, on which rest 
quaint candlesticks and other in- 
teresting objects. The old-fash- 
toned chairs placed so near the 
fireplace invite one to rest a 
while and poke at the fire with 
the tempting tongs 
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Those who have likewise experienced the joys of planning 
and making a home can well understand the happiness which 
this family has derived from their Dream House. Every piece 
of furniture had been placed with loving care, every grouping 
had been thoughtfully studied out, and everything in or about 
the house had endeared itself to the family thru tender memo- 
ries or pleasant associations. “The Mooring” was indeed a 
safe harbor for long woven dreams. 

Do dreams end, you ask? Yes, but they may be woven again. 
They had to cast off from their Mooring, these dreamers; 
New England asked them to come back to her. They gave 
The Mooring, mind you they never use the word “sold,” to a 
woman whose grandfather had lived in Massachusetts, a woman 
who understood. They packed all their treasures; perhaps it 
was hard, who knows? I am told tho, that the dreamers 
turned their faces to the rising sun as they drove away in the 
early morning, and I know that in its promise they saw an- 
other little white house of their dreams. 
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Homes of Famous 
Americans 


CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


XLITI—Grouseland, The Home of 
William H. Harrison 


Photographs, Courtesy 
Francis Vigo Chapter, D. A. R. 


ANIEL WEBSTER once rose in his place in the United 
States Senate, and with a taste of sour grapes in his 
mouth, felicitated the Whigs on a certain “rough 

frontier colonel’”’ whom they seemed determined to elevate to 
the presidency. The thunderous Daniel still carried in his 
bosom the rancor of 1836, when William Henry Harrison had 
split the vote and caused his own defeat. He was in much the 
position of Douglas who, upon the nomination of Franklin 
Pierce, indignantly exclaimed, “Henceforth no private citizen 
is safe!” 

Politics is the mistress which has debauched statesmanship 
and lured it into the back-alley of deceit and caused it to wallow 
on the silken couch of expediency. It blinds the vision and 
localizes the ambition; it saps the nerve and weakens the back- 
hone, and when it has completed its unholy task it flings the 
worthless hulk into the night of oblivion. 

Politics, like diplomacy, settles nothing permanently. It 
lacks the vision and the nerve. It merely serves to inflame and 
irritate until its blunders and corruption forée an appeal to the 
sword. It magnifies selfishness and puts a premium upon pelf—. 
at the expense of the race. It plays with gigantic stakes and it 
always loses, for the pawns it casts upon the boards of destiny 
are not its own. Its lavish hand belongs to the spendthrift and 
the wastrel. 

In September of 1796, the venerable Washington “viewed 
with alarm” the growing tendency to divide the country into 
hostile political camps. In 1840, his fears were singularly 
realized and the country plunged into a Sargasso sea of 
sluggish incompetency. For twenty years we wallowed in the 
mire of selfish indifference, and hailed with delight. every sacri- 
fice, however costly, that was laid upon that dazzling altar of 
politics—Expediency. In all America, in all that mass of high- 
sounding names, in all of the fame and glitter and racket that 
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“Until the day of his nomination in 1840 he was a man with a 
grievance, a man with a protest” 


echoes down to us today, there was not one statesman—not 
one man in the whole crowd! 


N Vincennes, Indiana, close to the banks of the histori 

Wabash, is Grouseland, the home of William Henry 
Harrison in the prime of his fame and the heyday of his 
prosperity. The old house contains twenty-six rooms and hal! 
as many fireplaces and was a veritable mansion for the times 

It was built of brick, the walls twenty-eight inches thick, 
when that materiaf was exceedingly costly and worth almost 
a king’s ransom. The hard brick used on the outside was 
dragged in flatboats all the way from New Orleans, and the 
soft brick with which the inner walls were lined was made 
nearby, and cost the young governor of Indiana Territory four 
hundred acres of land. The other materials and the labor cost 
him twenty thousand dollars in eash. 

But what is such a princely sum when one gets a house that 
will endure? Even to this day, one hundred twenty-odd years 
after the house was completed, it stands like a rock, in won- 
derful condition, a liv- 
ing testimonial to the 
skill and craft of those 
unknown artisans who, 
in that wilderness, fash- 
ioned it. Native wal- 
nut timbers were used 
thruout; in the old 
attic I saw great, hand- 
hewn walnut beams 
and hand-made walnut 
lath that are almost 
priceless today. The 
floors and the wood- 
work, with the excep- 
tion of the mantels, 
were handmade on the 
spot from as choice 
materials. The man- 
tels, at least two of 
them, were imported 
from London. 

The architecture, 
particularly the inte- 
rior arrangement and 


Grouseland, the home of 
William Henry Harrison 
at Vincennes, Indiana 
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style, plainly shows the colonial influence. The exterior is 
somewhat reminiscent of Federal Hill, “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” while the interior arrangement closely follows that of 
several places we have discussed in these sketches. 

One enters a typical colonial hallway, the general plan of 
which is almost identical with that at Federal Hill. The stair- 
case at the rear is an exact copy of the one at Mount Vernon 
and is said to be the only one like it in the country, inasmuch as 
the arch is self-supporting. Another claim made for Grouseland 
is that it was the first brick house built west of the Alleghanies, 
but I am not prepared to accept this completely. General 
Taylor’s home near Louisville was built in 1785 and is of brick; 
Judge Rowan built the original portion of Federal Hill, near 
Bardstown, of brick in 1795. Grouseland was not commenced 
until 1801 and was finished in 1804 or 1805. 

To the right of the large hall is Harrison’s living room, a 
huge, high-ceilinged room, served by a pitifully small fireplace, 
as was common in those days. The windows are great caverns 
in the walls, prudently protected by inside shutters. These 
were kept closed all the time, and they once saved Harrison’s 
life, as an examination of one of them in a corner will testify. 

One night Harrison was walking the floor with his infant son 
in his arms. A prowling Indian attempted to assassinate him 
thru the window, but the shutter impaired his vision to such 
an extent that the bullet failed of its mark. The bullet hole 
thru the shutter may still be seen. One may well imagine the 
excitement that shot caused that night—the frantic extinguish- 
ing of the lights, the leaping to arms and cover, the alarm, the 
arousing of the soldiery, the beating of the brush thruout the 
long, black night! That infant son, by the way, was the father 
of Benjamin Harrison, later to follow his grandfather to the 
White House. 

Across the hall is the large council chamber from which, for 
several years, the young governor—he was only twenty-seven 
when appointed to this post—ruled all the vast Indiana Terri- 
tory with as much power as a Roman consul. In the first years 
he had no legislature to interfere with him, no public press to 
annoy him, no judiciary to divide his authority. He was head 
of the militia, invested with full military power; governor, with 
complete political authority; judge, with complete judicial 
authority-—in short, a virtual dictator. And his career proves 
that he exhibited to a rare degree the combination of qualities 
so necessary in such a situation. 

One of the features of the council chamber is the series of 
three bayed windows overlooking the old vineyard which stood 
between the house and the river. Another odd feature is the 
false window to the right of the front fireplace, which has 
since been plastered up. In the old days this looked 
like a window on the outside, but wasin reality a port- 
hole for the purpose of repelling Indian attacks. 

Upstairs, over the living room, is a room just as 
large used by Harrison as a bedroom. A small room 
to the rear was evidently either a nursery or dressing 
room. An old bed that belonged to his friend Francis 
Vigo is in this room, and another one across the hall 
in the smaller guest chamber. 

The servants’ quarters were to the rear in a smaller 
building set a few feet from the rear of the mansion. 
It is now all joined together, but originally the court 
was open on one side. In the servants’ quarters, one 
comes closer to the menace that Tecumseh and his 
warriors were, for it is a veritable fortress. Every 
window upstairs is a porthole, with a ledge under- 
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The stairway is a reproduction of the one at Mt. Vernon. Note 

the tiny door above the landing. It enabled the servants, if 

attacked by Indians, to reach the main house by running across 
the roof to this door 


neath for the rifles. Secret passageways lead from one room 
to another, and into the halls, so that if the Indians succeeded 
in entering the house, the inmates might have a chance to 
escape. In the cellar one is shown the mouth of an old tunnel 
that led underground to the river, the last avenue of escape in 
case of defc-1t. 
In the old kitchen for the master, and the servants’ kitchen 
in the basement, one can see today the very utensils and fire- 
lace tools that were used by “Tippecanoe.” Built-in cup- 
ards that are original would interest (Continued on page 34 
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The council chamber where 
Harrison ruled Indiana T er- 
ritory. To the right of the 
fireplace is a false window, 
once ‘a_ porthole from the 
inside, but appearing to be 
a window, like the one on 
the left, from the outside 
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The Francis Vigo bed to 
the left belonged to Harri- 
son’s friend and neighbor 
and was used by him when 
he lived with Harrison at 
Grouseland 








Stencils for Wall Decorations 


GERTRUDE WOODCOCK 


OT least among the advan- 
tages of the small or medium- 
sized home is its adaptability 

to quaint decorative schemes. Sten- 
ciling is particularly suited to the + 
small house, both because of its unique‘beauty and because of 
its economy. Stencils are procurable in wide variety and may 
be used in so many different ways that there is a design and 
an arrangement suitable for éach room. 

A stencil design may be used as a decorative motif—that is, 
as the focal point of the wall, or it may be used to emphasize 
or complement an architectural detail. Of course the first 
method affords endless possibilities. An elaborate border pat- 
tern in rich colors may be used as a strip of embroidery or 
tapestry is often used—as a panel over the fireplace, as narrow, 
ribbon-like borders on either side of the doorway, or as large 
panels to break a@ plain wall area. Single spot designs are 
appropriate for the breakfast room, where little squat teapots 
or cups and saucers look well placed on the built-in furniture 
or walls. They are good, too, in a child’s room. Mother 
Goose figures stenciled on the wall where the youngster can 
get a good view of them, make a charming decorative motif. 

Then there are borders. When these are purely decorative 
in purpose, there is no better guide for placing them than the 
eye, but when they are used in a room whose ceiling is too 
high or too low, they must be placed so as to mitigate either 
of these architectural shortcomings. A Della Robbia border 
in gorgeous colors makes a striking fret around a window or 
doorway, while a simple broken line design is excellent for 
hallways and dining rooms. 

When the ceiling is too high, the border should be placed 
between two and three feet away from the ceiling line. When 
the ceiling is too low, the border should be placed 
directly below the ceiling line. Either of these 


By Following These Suggestions 
You Can Do This Work Easily 


loveliest of pale tints. There is a 
particularly enchanting pattern on 
the market that would be suitable 
for a boy’s room—a sturdy border 
of sailing vessels, with sails belly- 
ing in the wind and waves dashing high. 

The designs for stencil decoration may be purchased at any 
artist’s supply shop, a department store or thru a pattern 
service. If you are clever with a pencil or have some knowl- 
edge of the principles of designing, there is no reason why you 
should not design your own pattern. Another device is to 
copy from oriental rugs, beautiful tapestries and fabrics, or 
from famous decorative motifs. Cutting the pattern in the 
stencil board is not difficult and requires only the ability to 
wield a sharp knife and expend plenty of elbow grease. 

The first requirement for successful stencil transfer is tidi- 
ness in keeping the back of the pattern and the fingers clear 
of paint so that the wall will not become soiled. After each 
transfer the pattern should be wiped clean, using benzine 
whenever necessary. Ordinary stencils can be applied to the 
wall after the ground colors have dried. In this way, you 
can arrange the wall decoration after you have had time to 
study the room, the furniture and the draperies, and have 
decided just what is needed to give that little, but so impor- 
tant, extra touch. 

Special stencil brushes are necessary, since there must be a 
separate brush for each color in a multi-color design. The 
paint—artist’s pigment for elaborate designs, ordinary wall 
paint for plain borders—should be about the consistency of 
thick cream. The brush is held at right angles to the wall 
and tapped, not swept, over the surface. The best effects are 
secured by using an almost dry brush. 

For single spot ornaments, such 
as are often used in nursery deco- 





arrangements tends to improve the design of the 
room itself. Conventionalized flower patterns are 
suitable for bedrooms and may be used in the 
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ration, the pattern can be held in 
lace by the hand, but if it is 
arge or very intricate, the pat- 
tern should be tacked to the wall 
with thumb tacks. 

There is another style of stencil 
that is widely used and which 
gives a richness and sense of tex- 
ture to a wall. It is called the 
“wipe-out” stencil, and is best 
used in a living or dining room, 

























The photograph above suggests 
a pleasant way to stencil a nur- 
sery, while the one at right feat- 
ures a more elaborate treatment 
of a living room. The small cut 
in the center of the page shows 
in detail a conventional design 
suitable for borders. 
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where simple dignity, instead of 
quaintness, is often more appro- 


priate. This type of stencil, however, can be used only on a wall finished 
with a two or more color treatment. Any of the so-called “mottled” 
effects—glazing, shading or sponge finishes—pro- (Continued on page 29 
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Cthe Advantages of Electrical’ Refrigeration) 


E. CLARKE KING, JR. 


ACK in the days when America 
was a forest primeval and man 
and beast fought for “the sur- 

vival of the fittest,”’ the wonders of 
today were then not even dreams. 
Man had only two thoughts uppermost in his mind—food and 
preservation for himself and mate. 

Gradually, as the evolution of the world has taken place, 
man has risen from the mire thru the different ages until today, 
he has reached the point where ingenuity has overcome many 
of his problems of living. During man’s steady upward climb 
pobieo civilization and culture, he has been thinking always 
about the preservation of his food for future days, rather than 
living merely from hand to mouth 

It was realized that better care was needed for perishable 
articles and slowly this was developed until the method now 
commonly in use was adopted. The ice box or refrigerator 
has been endeavoring to act as a guard over.the public’s health 
for several generations. 

The world is rapidly becoming electrified and with it all has 
come electric refrigeration. It is one of the most modern and 
most satisfactory methods of 
food preservation known to- 
day. 

Scientists have proved that 
food, when allowed to re- 
main in a temperature above 
50 degrees, decays quickly 
and bacteria multiply 400 
times more rapidly than 
when kept in a temperature 
below 50 degrees, which is 
the danger line of food 
deterioration. Proper refrig- 
eration checks this eondition 
when it keeps the thermom- 
eter below this point. 

Thruout the United States 
today there is an almost un- 
believable number of persons 
who are using no adequate 
form of refrigeration. Ac- 
cording to surveys made, 
there are approximately 10,- 
000,000 refrigerators in use 
today, serving the vast num- 
ber of families of the nation. 
This means that only 34.6 
percent of the population is 
using refrigeration to pro- 
tect its foods. Figures com- 
piled also show that only 12 
to 16 percent are using ice 
during the winter months. 

The cause for these un- 
usually low figures may be 
traced to one of two reasons: 
Either the public has not 
been properly educated to 
the need for adequate food protection, or limited financial 
resources will not permit the acquisition of proper means of 
refrigeration. Cellars and even living rooms have been found 
to be favorite places for food storage, according to other sur- 
veys made in various parts of the nation, but in virtually every 
instance the temperature registered close to 60 degrees under 
such conditions. 


R«SULTS obtained from a survey of refrigerators conducted 


in an eastern city are both interesting and startling. Of 


243 examined, only 103 were found to have a temperature 
below the danger line—50 degrees 


expect that in the homes of well-to-do families a better class 
of refrigerators would be found, but 45 percent of those ex- 
amined were found not to be capable of properly maintaining 
a temperature below 50 degrees. Nearly 70 percent of those 
in the homes of working people also soared above the danger 
line, inviting various forms of disease which might be lying 
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Storage That Is Really Cold 
Is Provided Automatically 





Every icebox should maintain a temperature of not more than 
50 degrees, Does yours? 


The balance registered , 
above that point, which made them virtually useless and worth- 
less for the preservation of food. It would be only natural tog, 


dormant, but steadily increasing in 
the number of bacteria, until the 
“army of microbes” had found the 
weak spot of some member of the 
family and attacked it. 

Electric refrigeration has, from all angles, revolutionized the 
preservation of foods. With these new ice chests, of which 
there are several good makes on the market, a uniformly low 
temperature is maintained automatically. When the tempera- 
ture rises to a given point, the electric motor starts up and the 
temperature is accordingly lowered. Thus, one of the strong 
points in favor of electric refrigeration is the convenience of 
having at all times cold storage without needing to give the 
matter any thought. 

Another, and more important factor in electric refrigeration 
is the standard of health which it helps to maintain. In hot 
weather the ordinary ice supply is almost certain to be low at 
times so the temperature of the ice box often goes above fifty 
degrees. It is then that bacteria begin to multiply rapidly in 
foods. Much of the illness of children in summer can be traced 
directly to milk and other foods in which bacteria are present 
to a great extent. 

The iceless refrigerator also 
provides pure cold drinking 
water for the family. By the 
ordinary method cold drinks 
are provided by placing a 
chunk of ice (perhaps from 
the river) into a pitcher of 
water; the ice more often than 
not is impure and thus con- 
taminates the drinking water. 


\ \ TITH an iceless refrig- 
erator pure water is put 
into the pans which are 
marked off into small cubes 
and the pans are placed into 
compartments in the ice box. 
When ice is desired it is 
necessary only to remove the 
convenient cubes of ice. 

In addition to the above 
health factors, the iceless 
refrigerator is sanitary and 
easily kept clean since there 
is no melting of ice. 

In one sense of the word 
the iceless refrigerator is also 
the most economical type to 
buy since it costs but little 
to operate and since there is 
less waste of food than in 
doubtful refrigeration. Of 
course the first cost of an 
iceless refrigerator is more 
than that of the simpler re- 
frigerators. 

And so the iceless refrig- 
erator is gaining steadily in popularity because of its real 
economy and efficiency, for this modern method assures the 
housewife of adequate refrigeration at all times and banishes 
all worries connected with ordinary methods of food preserva- 
tion. Then, too, the fuss and muss of emptying overflowing ice 
pans is done away with, much to the joy of the woman who 
owns one. 

Slowly but surely the pendulum of public opinion is swinging 
in the direction of electric refrigeration. As in the early days 
of the automobile industry, when few persons realized that 
production totals would reach into the millions annually, the 
day is coming when electric refrigeration production will sur- 
pass that of the automobile. Of the 10,000,000 families and 
more in the United States using the icechest form of food 
preservation, the majority will soon realize and appreciate the 
value and importance of having electric refrigeration. 

Contractors, builders and architects in many of the larger 
cities are now specifying the installation of electric refrigeration 
in modern homes and apartment houses. All types of the better 
homes of today are including this form (Continued on page 37 
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© The Importance 
of oycale 


JOHN LYNNE GREY 


T is quite probable that, at some time or other, you 
may have entered an unfamiliar room, reveled im- 
mediately in its mellow coloring, enjoyed to the full 

its lovely furnishings, admired the glow of its lighted 
lamps—yet half vaguely sensed the lack of something. 
Not for worlds, perhaps, could you have expressed that 
lack in words; for the chances are that you would not 
have even realized what was wrong with the room. And, 
if somebody had volunteered the theory that the fault 
was one of scale, would you have been much the wiser? 
Scale, it so happens, is properly a fundamental part of 
all interior schemes; and in all truly successful under- 
takings of this nature, its importance has been duly 
taken into account. Nevertheless, there is probably no 
term pertaining to decoration that is harder to elucidate; 
and, certainly, there is no lesson harder to impress on 
S$ amateurs than the actual meaning of scale. It may be 
that the term can here best be explained as the proper 


relation in size of one object to neighboring objects: to ard 
illustrate which we might compare the relative hei ghts of SVL WQ py mg NAGA aa SAW iGG- Ba OEE 


a doorway and a wall. If, for instance, the door were to Painted walls, light in hue and of stippled finish, here tend to create 
be eight feet six inches high, it would obviously appear a decided sense of spaciousness, which is increased by the light-toned 
too tall for a wall only nine feet high: in short, it would woodwork and hangings 

be “‘out of scale’ with the height of its nearest neighbor. 

Scale, it will thus be seen, has an important bearing 
not only on the furnishings, but equally upon the actual chosen and effectively-placed furnishings, even rooms which are sadly 
room wherein the furnishings are to be‘displayed. Na- out of scale architecturally can be made attractive. 

One of the most efficacious means whereby the proper 
scale of an established room can be helped is a well-selected 
treatment of the walls. There are, for example, many rooms 
which are over-high for their size. Wonders can be accom- 
plished by the right use of horizontal lines—which are 
always suggestive of lowered height. (Continued on page 25 
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Dark wood panels, especially when relatively broad, have the 
effect of decreasing the apparent height of a room, and the 
j dark coloring also suggests a lessening in area 
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A boldly patterned paper of horizontal tendency used above 
a contrasting dado always is a sure means of making a room 
look much lower than it actually is 


turally, however, the scale of an existing room, being more 
or less of a fixed quantity, frequently has to be accepted 
whether it is right or wrong: whereas, furnishings can be 
either bought, altered or located to conform to some suit- 
able standard of scale. Furthermore, by the aid of well SSAA TTAN 
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Moderate Size 


ROBERT L. STEVENSON 


Architect 


Every Foot of Space is Used 
to Good Advantage in This 
Cottage 








Much of the charm of this attractive house lies in its simple lines 


As shown by the accompanying plans the interior arrangement of 
this house is ideal. By the projection of the vestibule and its 
attendant coat closet beyond the main line of the house, the hall 
is reduced to the status of a tiny passageway, giving entrance to 
the living room and the dining room, and also serving as an ap- 
proach to the staircase. Three exposures in the living room and 
two exposures in the dining room assure cheerfulness of effect 
thruout the day; a wide fireplace is provided in the living room 
and another interesting feature ts the door which connects the 
living room with the rear entry, thus creating convenient access 
to the kitchen. On the second floor, there are three diagonally- 
entilated sleeping rooms, suitably varied in size. The largest 
bedrom is in particularly close relationship with the well- 
appointed bathroom; but all the bedrooms are advantageously 
equipped with closet-room 
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The familiar Colonial combination of green and white is attrac- 
tively employed for the exterior development of this charming 
little house. White-painted clapboards clothe the outer walls and 
grayish-green asphalt shingles cover the roof of simple lines. 
True to Colonial traditions, the wood-trim is painted white and 
the blinds are finished in dark green. The chimney and the treads 
of the entrance steps introduce the pleasant contrast of warm red 
brick, laid with pronounced white joints. For further informa- 
tion write to Collier Stevenson, care of Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, Des Moines, lowa 
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All the quaintness of an old Colonial farmhouse is reincarnated in this alluring unit house 


Simple (solonial 
Unit House 


Designed by JOHN W. PLATT, JR. 
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The original unit is a pleasant cottage 
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This attractive unit house may be built at low cost 


, ; i in most sections of the country. R. E. Seyler, a con- 
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Bed Room il tractor in Brookline, Pennsylvania, has estimated the 
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9°6'% 13°8" Be i — |} original unit to cost $5,008 ; the completed house, $6,788 
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Heavy black lines on se 
the accompanying plans a 
Roof indicate the original 
unit. The addition is 
represented by lighter 
lines x 
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Complete working blueprints and speci- 
fications of this Unit House No. 11 
will be supplied for $7.50, postpaid. 
For any particular information con- 
cerning this or other houses in the 
Series, write to Collier Stevenson, care 
of Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, lowa 


cA Plot Plan. 


For Unit House No. 11 
by FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 


Mr. Robinson can furnish working drawings of the 
plan below to anyone who is interested. A moderate 
charge is made to cover cost. He will likewise be 
glad to answer by letter any question which you 
may care to ask concerning this plan. (Key to 
planting list is given on page 57) 
































































arden Insects You 1 Meet 


ORA SMITH 


Department of Horticulture 
lowa State College 





Healthy cabbage plant on the left, plant with hundreds of plant lice, cabbage aphis, on the 
right. Easily controlled by spraying or dusting with nicotine sulphate 


VERY year at about this stage of 
the gardening operations I can pre- 
dict very closely the waning en- 
thusiasm for gardening of my next door 
neighbor. Nearly every evening as he 
appears in the backyard, after several 
hours of patient labor and exercise, he 
looks pitifully upon those plants, which 
despite his apparently good treatment, 
refuse to respond, but have a ragged, 
wilted, unhealthy, bilious appearance. 
His only solution of the problem seems 
to be to uproot the unfortunate individ- 
uals and relegate them to the garbage 
can or the ash heap. In a great many 
vases this ends disastrously and as the 
peak of the production season ap- 
proaches he has a garden of such ap- 
pearance that he is anything but proud 
of it. There is no excuse whatever for 
this frazzled appearance of my neigh- 
bor’s and hundreds of other person’s 
gardens due to the attacks of these 
small, thoroly strange inhabitants, the 
bugs we call insects. There is no need 
to abandon this precious corner of your 
lot and relinquish it to the ravenous ap- 
petites of the insects for with a little 
knowledge and understanding of the ap- 
pearance, life cycle, method of eating 
and location upon the plant of these 
pests, my neighbor and all others who 
are likewise troubled will be able to ap- 
ply thoro control measures and have a 
garden to be proud of thruout the entire 
summer and fall. 
If you wish to garden intelligently and 


Two adults and a young squash bug. These 

are almost sure death to squash, pumpkin, cu- 

cumbers and melons. They are of the sucking 
type and are very difficult to control 


xe 














profitably and to have a continuous sup- 
ply of edible products thruout the sum- 
mer from your own backyard it is just 
as essential that you know how to fight 
these trouble makers as it is for you to 
know what remedies to use in the home 
for the prevention or cure of the com- 
mon ailments. 


RACTICALLY all insects are classi- 
fied as having chewing or sucking 
mouthparts and the methods of control 
for these groups are entirely different. 
The aphis or plant louse is by far the 
most common and most troublesome gar- 
den insect of the sucking type with which 
we must contend. It attacks a great 
number of garden plants but the meth- 
ods of control are quite similar for all. 
The aphis or plant louse can be found 
on the following plants almost every 
year: cabbage, cauliflower, brussels 
sprouts, kohlrabi, collard, kale, broccoli, 
rape, turnip, radish, pea, spinach, musk- 
melon, watermelon, squash, potatoes, 
beans and a great many wild plants and 





weeds which commonly grow in and near 
the garden. Some of these lice, as the 
pea aphis, spend a portion of their life 
cycle on clover plants or weeds so it is 
readily seen that the destruction of all 
weeds aids in the control of these pests. 
The life cycle, method of eating, ap- 
pearance of affected plants and other 
peculiarities of one of these may aid us 
in understanding their control more 
thoroly. In this case we will describe 
that louse which feeds on cabbage and 
cauliflower, I have heard thjs question 
asked over and over again, “Where do 
the insects come from and how do they 
live over from year to year?” Where 
the winters are severe the cabbage aphis 
lives over the winter only in the egg 
stage, farther south many of the lice 
themselves survive the winter. 


HE small, black, shiny eggs may be 
found on the under sides of cabbage 
leaves left in the garden over winter. 
Early in the spring the eggs hatch and 
the young lice find food in the tender 
sprouts thrown out by the old cabbage 
stumps. The first generation hatching 
from these eggs are wingless females and 
reach maturity in about two weeks. 
They then give birth to living ‘young. 
Reproduction continues at such a rapid 
rate that during one season as Many as 
twenty generations of lice are born. 
Almost all lice are grayish green or 
green in color and covered with a whit- 
ish waxy bloom. From time to time 
when the food supply becomes limited 
either from overcrowding or from some 
injury to the plant, winged forms are 
developed which fly #o other plants and 
start new families. Cabbage plants often 
become infested in the seed beds or very 
soon after transplanting. The lice soon 
become closely packed together in dense 
masses often hiding the leaf from view. 
The leaves curl, sometimes forming deep 
pocketlike depressions, the inner surface 
of which is completely covered with lice. 
They also cluster in the forming head. 
Badly infested plants cease to grow, the 
larger leaves die, the heads do not de- 
velop and in some cases the plant is 
killed outright—sometimes whole fields 
of peas are destroyed in this way. In 
such cases, the ground (Cont. on p. 40 


Chewing insects: horn worms on the left, commonly found on tomatoes; common cabbage worm 
in the center; army worms on the right 
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Sedan $895—Special Sedan $995 
f. o. b. Detroit. 
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Supremacy: | 
" Fine Steel 


In the percentage of Costly Chrome Vanadium Steel used, Dodge 
Brothers Motor Car outranks any other automobilein the World, 
























regardless of cost. 


It is everywhere conceded that Chrome 
Vanadium Steel is the toughest and most 
enduring metal ever created for use in 
the vital parts of a motor car. 


It may not be so well known, however, 
that Dodge Brothers Motor Car ranks 
first in the world in the use of this costly 
and fatigue-proof material. 


Dodge Brothers power assembly is 
almost entirely Chrome Vanadium— 
motor, connecting rods, crankshaft, trans- 
mission, universal joint, drive shaft, 
differential and rear axle. 


Even the front axle is Chrome Vana- 


dium—the entire steering unit—and 
every leaf of the springs. 


In fact, wherever any manufacturer uses 
alloy steels, Dodge Brothers use costly 
Chrome Vanadium. And in numerous in- 
stances Dodge Brothers employ it where 
plain carbon steel, even in the costliest 
cars, is commonly thought sufficient. 


This has been true from the day Dodge 
Brothers built their first motor car. 


This explains why the words Long 
Life, Safety and Dependability are 
habitually associated with the name 
Dodge Brothers wherever motor cars 
are serving mankind. 


Donoce BGrotHersJInc.DEetrTrRoir 


Donvse Brotrers (CANADA) Limited 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Doos6e BROTHERS 


MOTORCARS 





Housing the Ftouschold Pot 
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' ister has a room 
y all her own, where 

no one may dis- 
turb her when she craves 
solitude, so why not let 
Pussy Purr Mew enjoy 
the same privilege in a 
comfy basket with a soft 
cushion harmonizing in 
color with the 100m in 
which it is placed? And 
as for Poll Parrot, or the 
local canary, a special 
perch or cage would delight the bird as 
well as the eye of the beholder. 

Towser’s home can be made a clever 
counterpart of the house of his master, 
or it can add variety to the backyard by 
assuming a distinctly different style. The 
construction of a kennel is simple, and if 
it is put up at the time the main building 
is erected, it may form a 
definite unit in the yard plan. 
Should the houseand grounds 
be already finished, it is pos- 
sible there is still room left in 
the yard for a moderate sized 
kennel, and with some of his 
after school hours, Brother 
will enjoy building one which 
will be a delight to him and 
to its occupant. Having a Lt 
special place all his own will }| j 
help Towser to remember iti 
that the neighbor’s *flower 
beds were not planted to 
serve as a couch for his after- i 
noon nap, and he will feel less ij 
insulted when the back door .../’ 
is gently but firmly closed in 
his face when the family re- . 
tires. 

But while considering the comfort 
of the family pup, let’s not forget that 
Puss may also crave a spot 





HILE we’re building a 

home for the human mem- 

bers of the family, what 
about the inhuman—pardon us— 
sees §=6 the animal members? If brother 
has his cozy den, where all his 
trophies of sport are proudly ex- 
hibited, should Towser be denied 
a like retreat where he may show 
his canine friends proof of his 
rowess in the bone cracking line? 





to call home. Puss loves a _k 


a 


BETTY BARRETT 


cushion and a catnip ball, so that poor 
Puss will not feel her loneliness too keenly. 

If it is a parrot or a canary who holds 
the place of honor as family pet, the op- 
portunities for making the perch or cage 
a part of the decorative scheme 
are legion. Poll’s perch may be 
made so that it can be carried 
from room to room, or it may be 
fastened to the floor or wall so 
that it will not tip over if the 
bird becomes excited about the 
weather, prohibition or other 
subjects talked of in its hearing. 
The sun parlor, if not already inhabited 
by Puss, offers pleasant corners where 
either a reed or wire cage with a twittering 
canary will be welcome. In homes where 
the breakfast room is the center of morn- 
ing activities, a cheerful canary. ina 
brightly painted or enameled cage is sure 
to help start the day with a smile. 

If the return from a camping trip finds 
-& chipmunk as part of the family me- 
nagerie, a cage in the yard, built about 
five feet high and two or three feet square, 
covered with close mesh galvanized wire, 
will furnish a retreat where Whippie will 

be safe from the unwelcome at- 
tentions. of curious cats and 
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soft place to lie and-an ar- .¢ 
tistic reed basket with a 

fluffy cushion will make her purr -with 
happiness. A corner of the sun room will 
acquire character and interest if the bas- 
ket be painted to harmonize with the rest 
of the reed furniture, or perhaps in gay 
colors, to give a note of contrast. If 
Kitty likes to help entertain visitors in 
the living room, a basket of darker and 
more dignified design will add life and 
interest to the scene. It will take very 
little time for a cat to learn that these 
nooks are the pleasantest places in the 
house for her, and many an embarrassing 
“Oh, don’t sit in that chair, can’t you 
see the kitten!” will be avoided. And 
last, but not least, if there be any among 
us who still “put the lights out and the 
cat down cellar,” let us at least provide 
a box or basket in said cellar, with an old 
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dogs, .and will also be prevented 
from satisfying his -euriosity as 
to the edible properties of domestic shrub- 
bery. A captured squirrel may be suc- 
cessfully housed in the same sort of 
domicile. 

Perhaps brother has even brought home 
a harmless little snake which he insists 
would feel at home in the Eden of the 
family backyard. His snakeship may be 
quite happily and safely housed in-a 
sand-pit about four feet square. The 
making of such a pit is comparativel 
easy. Four stout pegs should be sun 
at least three inches into the ground, and 
boards nailed to these pegs will form the 
sides of the enclosure. The boards should 
be sunk about two inches. Sand may then 
be sprinkled about three inches deep, 
and a wire netting of small mesh be 
stretched over the top. A door may be 























cut into one of 
the boards, and 
should be securely 
fastened with a 
padlock. 

If there is con- 
siderable space in 
the backyard, and 
the children are 
really addicted to 
the keeping of sev- 
eral kinds of pets, 
a miniature zoo 
might be con- 
structed along the 
lines of an arbor. 
At one end would be Towser’s house, with 
climbing vines trained over it, while 
along the side might be a chipmunk 
cage, set between the beams which form 
the framework of the pergola. On the 
other side the snake pit would find a 
place, in this case being made oblong in- 
stead of square. In the center of the 
pergola, or at the opposite end from the 
dog kennel, a birdbath could be con- 
structed which would attract the feath- 
ered songsters of the neighborhood. And, 
of course, a dovecote or two mijght be 
built among the vines which will be 
trailing over the pergola s ports. 

Rabbits and chickens are also among 
childhood’s favored pets, but the housing 
and care of these is more complicated, 
and one has to stretch a point to make 
their domiciles really artistic. However, 
there is no real reason why a chicken 
run cannot have some hardy vine trained 
up the wire netting of the enclosure, and 
it is both practical and interesting to 
have sunflowers planted next the chick- 
en’s home. The sunflower seeds are 


greatly relished by chicks, so that the 
plants serve a double purpose. 

As for the rabbit hutch, it can be 
painted in some bright color, and the 














or supporting the wire of the run may 
e likewise decorated. A row of carrots 
might be planted just outside the run. 
With food close at hand the bunnies may 
decide to stay out of the garden. 
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W.G. Byrne, Architect. 
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A Fifty-Year Home bs 


if you build it with 
California Redwood 


In Cauirornia there are scores of homes, built 50,60,'70 years 
ago and still sound and substantial. Many of them have never 
been painted. Most of them have never been repaired. 

They are homes constructed of California Redwood. That 
is the secret of their amazingly long life. 


WALL 


—— 























For Redwood was designed by nature to give long service. $8-Year Old Home of 
It is impregnated to resist rot. atti _-tcaaeeantaaa 
The Wade Shifflett home, Napa, California, illustrated on “Redwood Home Plans 
this page, was built 58 years ago entirely of Redwood. It is by California Architects” 
still sound and liveable, and repairs have never been required. Free. 
This home isnot unique. One finds many such witnesses to Practical not onlyin its home de- 
Redwood’s amazing durability. ; signs~submitted in prize com- 
: . , Se etition by certified architects— 
This remarkable wood resists fire, too. It is hard to ignite bucalsointhe generalassistance 
' : : it renders on all subjects con- 
and slow to burn. It is easy to work, stays put, retains paint. nected with building Mail the 
In many such important qualities Redwood ranks first by coupon today. Wewill send the 
government test among favorite building woods. book to you without cost. You 
} ; : may obtain complete plans and 
You can still build for generations, as our forefathers did, eee 
if you build with durable Redwood. esigns in this book at 


nominal cost. 
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CALIFORNIA Repwoop AssociaTION, Dept. 17 
2.4 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Please send mea free copy of your book,“ Redwood 
Home Plans by California Architects.” 
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America’s lotus flower. 





Conducted by HAZEL HANKINSON 





You can tell something about the size of the leaves and blossoms by 


comparing them with the little boy’s head. The great seed pods are to be seen in the centers of 
two of the flowers 


The Largest Wild Flower 

AN you imagine a lake so complete- 

ly covered with gorgeous blossoms 

and foliage that it is difficult to see 
the water at all? That is what happens 
in a few places in this country where 
America’s native lotus lily grows wild. 

This native lotus flower or water 
chinkquapin, as it is sometimes called, is 
probably a distant relative of the sacred 
lotus lily which Egyptian history tells us 
once grew abundantly in the Nile river. 
But America’s 
lotus differs 
from the 
Egyptian 
flower in a 
number of 
ways. Many 
think it is far 
more beauti- 
ful. It is our 
largest native 
wild flower. The rich green leaves, 
shaped something like umbrellas 
turned inside out, are sometimes 
two feet across, and the flowers 
are often as large as a baby’s 
head. These monstrous blossoms 
as they stretch out of the water 
on their long stems, are golden 
vellow in color, rivaling the July 
sunshine in which they find themselves. 
Like the birch tree and Indian corn, 

the American lotus is closely linked with 
the home-life story of the ancient red 
folk in the north central states. When 
Marquette and Joliet were making their 
voyages to the Mississippi in the sixteen 
hundreds, they found the Indians culti- 
vating the lotus plant. As far east as the 
Tennessee and Cumberland rivers there 
are evidences that it once grew. The 


Indians were very fond of the splendor. 


of the blossoms when they opened in 
mid-summer. Besides that, they cooked 
and ate the tubers which taste a great 
deal like sweet potatoes. The seeds, which 
are as large as a small bird’s egg, they 
ate as nuts. And it wouldn’t have been 
at all surprising to have found the dried 
seed pods, with their seeds held loosely 
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within, amusing many a little papoose 
with their delightful rattle. 

So rare has the American lotus be- 
come, and so great is the danger that it 
will be entirely destroyed by thoughtless 
folks, that it is now being protected by 
law in some of the places where it grows 
wild. In certain quiet waters of the 
upper Mississippi and in a few small 
lakes not far from there, great beds of 
the golden blossoms can be seen in their 
flowering season. But like many other 
precious wild flowers 
which are becoming more 
scarce every year, the 


True dragon flies have short 

bodies and their wings close 

to their bodies are broad. 

The damsel flies have long 
bodies 





lotus should be looked at and enjoyed, 
without picking, in the place where it 
grows. Then the flowers will bloom on 
freely, year after year, so that children 
and grown folks in the future may en- 
joy them, too. 


Living Rainbows 

O creatures in the world have more 
wonderful wings than the dragon 
flies that you see in the summertime, 

especially near where there is water. 
The wings of the dragon fly are so 
perfectly formed for flight that if air- 
planes could be modeled exactly like 
them, it is said, they would be ideal. But 
the vay in which this little flying ma- 
chine works is only one of the marvelous 


things about it. The most beautiful part 
concerns the colors you see there. 

Strange as it may seem, the dragon 
fly’s wings are not colored at all. But 
when the wings glint in the sunlight, you 
are likely to see shades ranging from 
pink to gold and lavender. In a dainty 
sort of way, you are reminded of th 
flash of a prism that hangs in the sun 
In fact, the dragon fly’s wings are mack 
of transparent scales, each scale like ; 
bit of thin glass, and the rays of light, as 
they strike the tiny scales, break up int 
colors. The colors are made just as thos 
in a rainbow are made by sunlight on 
drops of water, and just as the colors o/ 
a prism are formed by the sun shining 
on its many surfaces. 

Damsel flies, often called dragon flies 
also, have even more brilliantly colored 
wings than the true dragon flies. Thei: 
colors are formed in the same way. You 
can tell the damsel flies from the true 
dragon flies because they have longer 
bodies, and because their wings taper 
down narrowly close to their bodies; 
while the wings of the true dragon flies 
are broad at the base. 

No one should ever fear one of these 
“living rainbows.” Possibly the notion 
that they will sting came from their un- 
fortunate nickname “darning needle.” 
They are really harmless, and more than 
that, they even make themselves useful 
as well as decorative. 

In the dragon fly world, flies and gnats 
and mosquitoes are rare and delicious 
morsels. In spite of their lady-like ap- 
pearance dragon flies have huge appe- 
tites; one of them alone has been known 
to eat forty flies in less than an hour. 

Trying to catch a full-grown dragon 
fly is about as difficult as trying to cap- 
ture a piece of rainbow from the sky. 
With those expert wings of theirs, they 
know many tricks for (Cont. on p. 2? 


Indian needles of copper and bone many 
hundred years old. Those without eves were 


the kind first used 
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“My floors look better 
the older they ger 


If you are about to spend any money 
to refinish old wood floors, stop a 
moment. Mrs. W. C. Rasch of Hunt- 
ington Woods, Michigan, tells of a 
floor that actually improves with age. 





O have attractive floors has al- 

ways been a hobby with me. 
An expensive hobby, too, for in my 
old home the floors always seemed to 
need scraping, sanding, varnishing. 
Cracks disfigured them, muddy shoes 
stained them. You could always tell 
where we walked the most. 

“Then we built our present home. 
Here was my opportunity to try an 
idea I had thought about for some 
time. Taking my house plans with 
me, I visited a local linoleum store. 
From the many floor designs in Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum on display, I se- 
lected the pattern floors you see in 
the photographs. 

“For more than a year these floors 
have been walked on, played on, 
danced on. Today they look even 
prettier than when they were 
laid.” 

Any one who knows what mod- 
ern floors of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum are like will readily under- 








stand why what Mrs. Rasch says is 
true. 

Permanently cemented in place 
over builders’ deadening felt, these 
floors present a smooth, practically 
one-piece surface. Dust can be quickly 
brushed up from this surface with a 
dry mop. Scraping feet cannot scratch 
the finish because the colors are in- 
laid clear through to the hack. And 
all the “refinishing” these linoleum 
floors need is an occasional waxing. 
In fact, like a piece of fine furniture, 
the more they are waxed and polished, 
the more beautiful they become. 

“Am I proud of my linoleum floors? 
The admiration of my friends, and 
the approval of architects and build- 


Armstrong’s 


Linoleum 









Comfort is built into every square foot of this bedroom floor 
of Jaspé linoleum in the home of Mrs. W. C. Rasch. It is 
quiet, warm, and easy to walk on. And its soft, rippled color 
effect of gray adds the comfort of beauty that is modern. 





For her dining-room, Mrs. Rasch chose a smart marble in- 
laid linoleum (Design No. 73) to complete her decorative 
scheme. Waxed and polished, all the attention sucha floor 
needs is a dry-mopping on cleaning days. 
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ers who have seen my home answer 
that question,” says Mrs. Rasch. 


Worth a trip to the store 


Armstrong Floors just like those 
Mrs. Rasch describes are on display 
at good linoleum, department, and 
furniture stores near you. There you 
will also see the very latest floor crea- 
tion—Armstrong’s Embossed Inlaid 
Linoleum—as well as scores of pretty 
printed effects. You can identify 
Armstrong’s Linoleum by the Circle 
A trade-mark on the burlap back. 

There are so many beautiful de- 
signs you may wonder just what will 
look best in your home. Hazel Dell 
Brown, interior decorator, will help 
you decide. Her simple plan for se- 
lecting pattern floors and correct fur- 
nishings for any type of room is 
clearly explained in 


The Attractive Home— How to Plan 
Its Decoration” 


This new book will be sent anywhere in the 
United States for 10 cents. It brings 
you an offer of personal service 
that has helped thousands of 
women create rooms of un- 
usual beauty. Address your 
request to Armstrong Cork 
Company, Linoleum Division, 
2598 College Avenue, Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania. 


Look for 
CIRCLE 
trade-mark 
the burlap 
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The Importance of Scale 


Continued from page 14 


A decade or so ago, these horizontal lines 
ordinarily assumed form as a _ broad 
frieze of contrasting color and design, or 
else as a “drop ceiling”; this latter 
being, of course, a continuation of the 
ceiling finish over the upper walls. Tho 
undoubtedly helping to lower the appar- 
ent height, these treatments tend 
make a room look uncomfortably top- 
heavy in appearance; hence they grad- 
ually gave place to other and more 
pleasing schemes, such as the use of a 
molding-topped dado extending around 
the lower portion of the walls. This dado 
treatment really harks back to early 
Colonial days, when many rooms were 
fitted with a dado of plaster, surmounted 
by a chair-rail, or with a low, paneled 
wainscot of painted wood. Finished to 
contrast with the coloring of the upper 
walls, a dado goes far towards modifying 
any exaggerations of ceiling height: yet 
it agreeably avoids any suggestion of 
that top-heaviness associa with the 
“dropped ceiling” and the frieze. 

Wallpaper is still another miracle- 
worker in bringing about a happy sense 
of scale. Suppose, for instance, that 
paper is to be selected for the walls of a 
very tiny room, which, apart from its 
diminutive size, is well-proportioned! 
What would be a logical choice? A 
paper of plain effect, after the order of 
stippletone, oatmeal and other papers 
having textured surfaces, would be one 
excellent choice, particularly if its hue 
were very light; for light-toned, unpat- 
terned walls almost invariably tend to 
make a room look much larger than it is. 
As a second choice, a paper having 
either a small diaper or checked motif 
would be effective, as anything of this 
nature, by apparently lowering the ceil- 
ing-height, creates an illusion of greater 
breadth. 

Turning again to the problem pre- 
sented by a room of excessive height, we 
often find an ideal solution in wallpaper 
of vigorous pattern and decided color. 
For it is now possible to obtain any num- 
ber of beautiful papers that are definitely 
horizontal in their patterning. Naturally, 
the more positive this horizontal move- 
ment is, the more remedial the paper; 
and, when a horizontally-patterned paper 
is hung above the dado previously de- 
scribed, it is marvelously height-lowering 
in effect, as can be judged by one of the 
accompanying illustrations—a simple lit- 
tle dining room of chaste Colonial char- 
acter! 

There ure, too, special wallpapers for 
rooms which are too low. Vertical stripes 
are, of course, an old standby for appar- 
ently reducing girth and increasin 

_height—as many of us have often hear 

from tailors or dressmakers. Applied to 
a room, the stripes of vertical movement 
run true to form; for they incredibly 
accent the height, and thereby tend to 
reduce the area of a room. Many wall- 
papers, therefore, are available in pat- 
terns that either present undisguised 
—— or carry designs of striped sugges- 

ion 

Paneling is another satisfactory method 
of correcting faulty scale. Thus, for the 
room of annoyingly low ceiling, narrow 
panels applied vertically are usually com- 
pletely successful in achieving an appear- 
ance of greater height: whereas, broader 


Continued on page 29 
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HEALTH 


Young or old— 


they prefer 
Kellogg’s 


BEGIN the day with crisp, 
cool Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 
Serve with cold milk or 


cream. Add fruit. 

Taste the marvelous 
flavor! See how cool and 
fit you feel the whole day 
long! 

Try them at luncheon. 
For the kiddies’ evening 
meal. 

Kellogg’s are never 
tough-thick or leathery. 
More than 10,000,000 peo- 
ple daily demand them! 

Sold by all grocers. 
Served at all hotels and 
restaurants, 
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Oven-fresh ALWAYS 
in Kellogg’s patented 
inner-sealed waxtite 

wrapper. 











CORN 
FLAKES 






Imitations cannot bring 
you such wonder-flavor 
—such crisp, crunchy 
flakes. The genuine corn 
flakes have the signa- 
ture of the originator 
on the package, 
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Garden Reminders 
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their foxgloves, canterbury bells, 
sweet peas, roses, stocks, phlox and 
other beautiful midsummer flowers. To 
keep the garden at its best this month it 
will be necessary to spend some time 
staking, tying plants, hoeing, spraying 
and watering but for the most part July 
is the month to enjoy the results of your 
labor. 
Stake tomatoes early before the 
plants have had a chance to lop over. 
Prune out the surplus growth. Watch 


Jit gardens are lovely retreats with 


for tomato worms, removing every one 
immediately. 


Spray with bordeaux 





mixture regularly, cultivate and water 
as needed. 

Madonna lilies (lilium candidum) can 
be planted in late July or August to good 
advantage. Planted thus in late summer 
the bulbs make sufficient growth to in- 
sure bloom the following year. The 
depth for planting depends somewhat 
upon the soil—three inches is a good 
depth. Planted in combination with 
roses or delphiniums a lovely June pic- 
ture is obtained for the garden. 

Tulips, daffodils and hyacinths may be 
lifted after the foliage has died down. Of 
course it is not necessary to do this for 
they will continue to bloom year after 

ear even tho the flowers of the early 

ele tulips and the hyacinths grow 
somewhat smaller. Bulbs which have 
been lifted should be cleaned thoroly, 
dried and stored in a cool, dry place 
until autumn, then replanted. 


Black ants on small trees, shrubs, and 
around plants indicate that aphis are 





present. Spray to kill the aphis, rather 
than the ants, with a solution composed 
of two teaspoonfuls of nicotine sulphate 
to a gallon of water in which a small piece 
of hard laundry soap has been dissolved. 
Ready-prepared mixtures may be pur- 
chased and used to good advantage. 
When the aphis have been destroyed the 
ants will likely leave. 

Bury joints of squash vines at given 
intervals to protect the plant from the 
borers. Do not leave more than two or 
three vines of any of the vine crops in 
one hill. Work tobacco dust around the 
roots of the vines to keep away the 
striped beetle. 


Perennials may be started in the cold- 
frame or the hotbed the last of this 
month. Be sure there is good drai 
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where the seeds are to be planted and 
provide a finely worked or sifted soil 
composed of leaf mold, garden loam, sand 
and well-rotted manure. Water the 
ground thoroly before planting the seeds 
(let the water run off, however, before 
putting in the seeds). Cover the seeds 
lightly and then place a thin mulch of 
straw over all to keep them cool and 
moist. Watch carefully, and when the 
seeds sprout remove the mulch. Do not 
permit the ground to bake. Thin as the 
plants develop and transplant at least 
once before making the final transplant- 
ing, which may be done either in fall or 
early: spring. 

Perennial borders should be gone 
over regularly, picking off dead flowers 
so that seed pods will not form, cultivat- 
ing around the small plants, watching 
for aphis and other insect pests and spray- 
ing at first sight of danger. Fill in any 
bare spots in the border with plants from 
the nursery or with surplus from your 
annual garden. 





Trellises, fences, arbors and the like 
are delightful additions to the garden, 
but all should be used as backgrounds for 
flowers, plants, shrubs and vines rather 
than for their own beauty. If your garden 
accessories stand out bare and plain, de- 
cide now what you will plant this fall 
or next spring to make them more attrac- 
tive another year. 


Cut down golden glow and other similar 
plants after blooming. Even if there is 
no possibility of their putting forth bloom 
again this season, such trimming will re- 
sult in a much neater garden. 

House ferns should gain their best 
growth during the summer. Water well, 
and give them some sort of nourishment 
in the ferm of plant food or bonemeal. 
During warm summer showers set the 
plants out in the rain to remove the dust 
from the leaves. 








Vacations work havoc in many gar- 
dens. Often the family goes off on a vaca- 
tion leaving orders to have the lawn 
mowed, otherwise the place is neglected. 
Arrange with a neighbor to pick the 
flowers regularly, to water the window 
boxes and to take care of things generally 
so the beauty of the garden may be main- 
tained thruout the whole growing season. 
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Hanging baskets and window boxes 
must be kept looking at their best to 
be attractive at all. Apply a little bone- 
meal and liquid manure occasionally for 
fertilization. Prepared plant food is also 
beneficial. When watering hanging 
baskets set the basket in a tub of water 
until it is thoroly soaked. 











Order catalogs immediately so that 
you may make your selections of tulips 
and other spring flowering bulbs. Many 
of the best dealers ask that orders be in 
before July Ist for fall delivery. It is 
very worthwhile to study the catalogs 
carefully before deciding what to order. 
All varieties listed by reliable dealers are 
good but care in selecting colors and 
shades to fit your individual needs will 
result in a more beautiful garden next 
spring. 

When cutting flowers do the work in 
early morning or late evening. Plunge 
the stems into cold water and keep in a 
cool place for several hours before ar- 
ranging in bowls or vases. If the foliage 
of the plant bearing a flower is not espe- 
cially beautiful look around your garden 
for some greenery which will harmonize. 
We have used the leaves of Solomon’s 
seal more than anything else and find 
that it always makes an effective com- 
bination with garden flowers. 


Dahlias should be given support now 
if it has not been provided before. The 
ground around the roots should be culti- 
vated regularly but not deeply. Use 
very little water until the flower buds 
appear, then water copiously. 

Small red spiders will make their ap- 
pearance if the weather becomes hot and 





dry. A steady spray of water is a good 
remedy. Be sure to spray the undersides 
of the leaves. The garden hose may be 
set with a fine spray and left to run over 
the plants thus affected. 


Garden walks and driveways of gravel 
are very unsightly when covered with 
weeds and grass. A strong solution of 
salt water or gasoline will kill the vege- 
tation. 

Many readers of this magazine are 
forming neighborhood groups and com- 
munity aiale clubs just to talk over 
gardening problems and to exchange 
ideas. If you have a Better Homes and 
Gardens club be sure to write us about it 
and about the work you are doing. 
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Nature Lore for Youthful 
Readers 


Continued from page 22 

keeping out of the way. So if you wish 
to have some of the airy creatures near 
your lily pool so that you can watch 
them, they had better be transferred 
before they have wings. That is, they 
should be brought to the pool while they 
are in the form called “nymphs.” In 
early summer, the nymphs can be found 
at the bottom of ponds. With a rake 
they can be collected, brought home, and 
placed in the pool. After a number of 
days, if you watch patiently, you will 
see them emerge, their skins will split, 
and the full-grown dragon flies will slow- 
ly unfold their rainbow wings to shim- 
mer over the water. 


How the Indians Sewed 


HE first needles that the Indians in 

this country used were undoubtedly 
long thorns. These thorns were picked 
from the locust trees or the haws or 
some other plant with stout prickers long 
enough to handle comfortably. With 
these thorns the red folk punched holes 
in the pieces of soft bark they wished to 
bind together, or in the skins they 
wished to sew into moccasins and shirts 
and trousers and skirts. Then 
passed the thread thru the openings with 
their fingers; for, the first needles had 
no eyes as needles have nowadays. 

{t was sometime later that pointed 
slivers of bone and metal were used in 
the same way. Then one day someone 
made a happy discovery. It was. found 
to be quite a simple matter to bore a 
hole in one end of a bone needle. And 
how much easier it was to draw the 
thread thru the fabric when it was at- 
tached to the needle! That was how 
the needle’s “eye” came about. It was 
somewhat after that time, however, be- 
fore a way was found for making the eye 
in metal needles. ‘ 

Of course, thread did not come on 
spools five hundred or a thousand years 
igo. Long slender pieces of sinew were 
‘ common kind of thread, and so were 
fine roots of plants, and tough fibers 
stripped from stems and stalks. That 
is the reason needles of those days seem 
large and clumsy to us who are accus- 
tomed to delicate ones of steel, made to 
hold fine cotton or silk or linen thread. 

You would have thought the red folks’ 
thimbles as queer as their other sewing 
tools. Around the middle finger of her 





right hand, each Indian woman or girl 
tied a strip of firm skin. Then she seated 
herself on the ground or the floor of the 
f ‘eepee, and the sewing party was ready 
to begin. ‘ 
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The Judge Polls the 
Great American 
Wood Jury 

“Mr. Architect, 

are a member hae 
jury that rendered a 
unanimous verdict 
for the use of Cali- 
fornia Pine through- 
a nm et 
you favoritfor si 

and exterior trim? 















The e Architect says: 


“I can depend on (alifornia ‘Pine for beautiful exteriors” 


“I always feel safe in specifying Cali- 
forniaPinefor practically every home- 
building use. For exterior wall sid- 
ings and outside trim I have found it 
preserves accuracies of construction 
and fitting owing toits freedom from 
warping,end-shrinkingand twisting. 
California Pine conforms readily to 
artistry in design because of its soft, 
uniform texture and close, even grain 
which permits sharp,clean edges and 
accurate contouring. It is obtainable 
in practically every form, pattern and 
size for siding. It takes and holds 
nails tightly without splitting. It 
readily takes any color paint because 
of the light natural color of the wood, 
and it requires less frequent re-paint- 
ing because of its excellent paint- 
holding texture. 

“I have found that my California Pine 
houses have long years of use and lowest 
upkeep expense. Further, a house prop- 
erly designed and soundly constructed of 
California Pine willalways bein good taste 
and have ahigh resale value. Passing con- 
struction whims cannot affect its value be- 
cause soft pine species have been used in 
most of America’s well built homes ever 
since the Pilgrims landed. And California 
Pine will continue as a favorite home- 
building material for many generations to 


come because of adequate present supply 
and continual reforestation.” 

It will pay youto listen to the architect's 
suggestion that your new home be built 
of California Pine. He knows wood values 
and he wants you to have the best. 





‘Personnel of the yuRY: 

The Architect, The Builder, The Carpenter, The 
Lumber Dealer, The Sash and Door Manufac- 
turer, The Pattern Maker, The Frame Manutfac- 
turer, The Shipper, The Cabinet Maker, The 
Wood Technologist, The Painter, The Manual 
Training Instructor. 

Verdict—“The qualities of these pines make 
them superior for every part of the home.” 
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“Don’t Stand ‘Blindfolded 
When You “Build 


Everyone who builds a home should know the 
ABC's of building. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book “Pine Homes” contains valuable home- 
. building information set forth in 
simple, easily understood terms, 
with graphic illustrations of 
the various operations incident 
to construction; also many re- 
productions of attractive homes. 
An hour’s time with this book 
takes the mystery out of building. 

If you intend to build, you will 
enjoy reading it. 


This book will be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail now. 


California White and Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers Assn. 


658 Call Bldg., San Francisco. 
Please send your book “ Pine Homes.” 
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CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Also producers of CALIFORNIA WHITE FIR, CALIFORNIA DOUGLAS FIR, CALIFORNIA INCENSE CEDAR 


california 


California White Pine 


trade name) 





DE Re E California Sugar Pine 
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You Have Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strips” 


Owners of homes equipped with Cham- 
berlin Metal Weather Strips invariably 
commentonthesurprising length of time 
that their curtains, drapes, and furnish- 
ings remain fresh and clean. Chamber- 
lin Metal Weather Strips bar out the 
dust, soot and grime that ordinarily sift 
in around doors and windows—and 
which double house work and cause 
costly depreciation. They likewise bar 
out rain—and the dangerous draughts 
that endanger the health of your family 
and cause a yearly fuel waste of from 20 


to 40%. 


Chamberlin Inside Door Bottoms are 
also indispensable. They seal clothes 
closets from dust—keep kitchen and 
laundry odors where they belong—and 
prevent under-door draughts. Your 
home needs Chamberlin equipment— 
and now is the best time to install it. 


Lifetime Guarantee 


Factory trained Chamberlin experts in- 
stall all Chamberlin equipment for you 
and Chamberlin guarantees and services 
its product for the life of your building. 
Return coupon for full information. 


CHAMBERLIN 
Metal Weather Strip Co. 


West Lafayette Blvd. Detroit, Mich. 


100 Sales and Service Branches 
throughout the United States 


CHAMBERLIN 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 
“SINCE 1893-THE STANDARD | 








Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
Please send me literature on Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strips and Inside Door 
Bottoms. Also an approximate estimate 
for weather stripping my home which 
a windows and-..-.-.. doors. 

Name 

Address 


City- 
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Tift in The Home 


Contributed by Our Readers 


A ‘“‘Home-Made” House 


Y brother, coming to California and 
buying too quickly, found himself 
possessed of an acre of ground and only 
some two thousand dollars with which to 
build a home for his family of three. 
Labor and building materials were at 
their highest, but a home must be had. 
He drew the plan! of a five-room bunga- 








An exterior view of the completed cottage 


low as they wanted to have it, using an 
ordinary foot ruler, but imagining each 


| eighth of an inch thereon to be a foot in 











the building scale. Thus, twelve of the 
eighths (or an inch and a half), stood for 
a twelve-foot room, and eighteen of the 
eighths measured the length of their 
eighteen-foot living room. I have 
sketehed it here just as they first put it 
to paper. 

This use of the ruler gave them correct 
proportions, so they were not misled by 
their own figuring or seeing the house as it 
could not materialize. Three of the 
eighths meant a door and three each 
window. Every detail was carefully 
studied. Then, drawing in hand, he 
hunted a practical builder who, altho 
high-priced, was willing to work by the 
day, bossing my brother and a helper. 

The expert’s figures showed that the 
five rooms and two porches could not be 
put up for that money unless the flimsiest 
construction and poorest of plumbing 
were used. Knowing this to be poor 
economy and unwilling to have either, my 
brother decided to leave off the bedrooms 
and rear porch, and, as it was early sum- 
mer, to plaster only the two front rooms. 
The lighter lines of the drawing show the 
additions as they should come later, and 
for the time being the bedroom closet 
was opened into the bathroom. The 
part built was substantially done save in 
things that could be altered later. 

As lumber comes in standardized 
lengths, much cutting and consequent 
waste were saved by planning the room 
sizes in the multiples of three, making the 
whole 24x30 feet. Also remembering that 


| window frames, shades and draperies 


come best in 36-inch sizes, the doors and 
windows were arranged in these widths, 
excepting that of the bathroom and 
closets. And as linoleum is ordinarily six 
feet wide, one length of it exactly fitted 
the bathroom, and two, placed across the 
room, covered the kitchen floor. Plain 
pine flooring was used but allowance made 
for the placing of hardwood overit alittle 


later when hardwood could be afforded. 








The design and pitch of the roof being 
all-important to the exterior appearance, 
they left this matter entirely to the ‘‘boss”’ 
and a glance at the picture shows he did 
not fail them. The lines are fine. 

Since it was evident that the cost of 
labor greatly exceeded that of materials, 
the head carpenter was kept only long 
enough to do the main parts. The weath- 
erboarding, lathing, shingling and minor 
finishings my brother did for himself, 
getting some fine training incidentally and 
a love for carpentering. 

Then stain was decided upon and the 
house, roof and all, was made a mossy 
green with white paint trimmings. Little 
fancy ladders of white were made to trim 
up the plain ends of the house, one on 
either side of the deuble windows, and 
rose vines planted beside each. The 
effect now is lovely. Green and white- 
striped shades transformed the front 
porch into two sleeping compartments, 
with the aid of two big screens. ‘Presto! 
change!’ exclaims the happy housewife 
as she folds them back and rolls up her 
shades of a morning. 

The two fireplaces were arranged for, 
as in the drawing, but not built at first, a 
gaspipe there allowing for the attachment 
of a small stove that did duty temporarily 
on chilly days. 








/2’ « 18° 
4/VING ROOM. 
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DINING ROOM. 





9’* 30° PORCH 
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The heavy lines indicate the original unit 
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All this happened several years ago, 
Since then, as funds came in, they have 
added gradually the bedrooms and rear 
porch, with many little improvements and 
“fixings.” 

“T believe we enjoy them al! the more 
for having done without for a while. In- 
stead of one big moving-in thrill, we have 
had a succession of little thrills,” laugh- 
ingly declares the plucky young home- 
builder. ‘We call it our ‘home-made 
house,’ and we love it dearly because we 
had literally a hand in its making—both 
hands, to be accurate.”—L. M., Cali- 
fornia. 
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panels, especially if set above a wainscot, 
are always dependable when a lowering 
of height is desired. Color, as well as 
form, here plays a part; for dark-hued 
paneling has a tendency to reduce the 
apparent area of a room, just as light- 
colored paneling, generally speaking, has 


to mind the delightful results which at- 
tend the use of narrow wood-moldings, 
applied directly to define panels on plas- 
tered walls of painted finish; a simple 
treatment that assures the grace and 
beauty of paneled walls for a low outlay. 

As light colors convey an idea of larger 
size in rooms, it must be apparent that 
color also has a bearing upon the scale of 
furniture. As an example, if one chair 
were to be painted and upholstered in 
white and a chair of the same design and 
size finished all in black, the first would 
look considerably larger than the second. 
Tho such a test might be difficult to 
carry out in the average home, a similar 
test could be made by comparing an un- 
covered chair with a matching chair that 
had been slip-covered for the summer: 
and, in any event, a comparison of the 
chairs here illustrated will confirm the 
relative effect of light and dark colors 
upon size. 

Apart from this matter of illusion, the 
actual size of furniture should always be 
carefully watched. Purchasers of furni- 
ture should not be guided by the posses- 
sions of their neighbors, nor by the per- 
suasions of a thoughtless salesman: in- 
stead, they ought to buy according to 
the scale of their own homes. Thus, if the 
rooms to be furnished were small, obvi- 
ously their furnishings should be propor- 
tionately small in scale. 


Stencils for Wall Decoration 


Continued from page 12 


vide opportunity for using this type of 
stencil. As you probably know, the 
method of producing these finishes on 
painted walls, consists in painting the 
entire wall a solid color and allowing it 
to dry. Then a coat of contrasting paint 
is put on over it and any one of the 
mottling methods used to produce a 
varied, two-color effect. 

In using a wipe-out stencil in conjunc- 
tion with one of these finishes, the sten- 
cil is held to the wall before the glaze 
color is dried. This color is wiped out 
between the stencil lines with a clean 
piece of cloth so that the contrasting or 
harmonizing ground color shows thru, 
forming the design. This type of sten- 
cil gives a marvelous effect of depth and 
texture—the richness of old fabrics and 
mellowed cloths. 

While many rooms require a_ plain 
wall treatment, it is not true that if you 
desire the color flexibility, cleanliness and 
washability of painted walls in your 
home, you must, of necessity make the 
best of flat treatment. The small house, 
however, is not always the best place to 
use vari-colored walls, since the sense of 
space contributed by a plain, flat sur- 
face is of real value. Stencils lend vari- 
ety, design and color contrast to a wall 
without making it obtrusive. Cleverly 
used, they have the charm and distinc- 
tion of hand decoration—a quality not 


to be overlooked in this machine-made 
world. 

















the effect of making a room appear larger. | 
Any mention of paneling inevitably calls | 
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Rasodel now and 
do it with Sheetrock 


Summer is the perfect time for remodeling and 
repairs. No inclement weather to cause delays— 
labor plentiful—time to do things right. 


The perfect material for alterations or repairs to 
walls or ceilings at low cost is Sheetrock. 


With this fireproof wallboard you can add space 
and value and comfort to your home—finish off 
the attic, line the basement against next winter's 
cold, make a sleeping porch, a sun room, or an 
insulated garage for your car. 


Sheetrock builds sound, durable, insulating walls 
and its sealed-joint construction makes perfectly 
smooth, even surfaces that take any decoration, 
wallpaper, paint, panels, or the beautiful tex- 
tured medium, Textone. 


Insist on genuine Sheetrock—every board is 
branded with the U S G Sheetrock label. Your 
building supply or lumber dealer has it, or can 
get it quickly. 
Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective 
barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. 2, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


SHEETROCK 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 


United States Gypsum Company, Dept. 2,205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Send me free sample of Sheetrock and booklet describing its uses. 
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Furniture that catches the 
golden lamp glow and throws 
it back; furniture that is full 
of soft tones and colors—that’s 
the kind you have when you 
use O-Cedar Polish,the friend 
to woodwork of all kinds. 


Just apply with a damp rag, 
then rub with a dry one. So 
quick, so easy. And such 
lasting results! 


O-Cedar first cleans, then it 
protects. And the mellow 
lustre lasts! No other polish 
like it at anywhere near the 
price. 

Make your home beautiful 
now. O-Cedar is sold every- 





where—30c to $3. 
‘dar 
Polish 


| it Polishes 
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Under the Library Lamp 


HELEN COWLES LeCRON 


UTDOOR books: flower-books, 
bird-books, tree-books, books on 
motor - camping — who can resist 

them at this time of year? Not the editor 
of Under the Library Lamp, certainly, 
whose heart melts like wax at sight of 
another queerly packed little car rolling 
by‘in search of summer adventure. 


“Out along the highway there are little 
camp-fires beckoning, 
Little gleaming camp-fires when the 
long day folds its wings; 
Coffee-pots are sizzling hot, and fathers 
near, are reckoning 
Distances and gasoline, while—hark! 
a mother sings. 


“Out along the highway sweet adventure 
lures her children on 
Westward as our grandsires went, so 
long, so long ago. 
Out along the highway we are headed 
for the Yellowstone! 
Onward, gallant passers-by! We give 
you ‘Westward Ho!’ ” 


There is nothing like a vacation on the 
trail—a real camping vacation—to take 
the kinks out of your brain and the 
twists out of your spine. And if our 
civilization has taken away with one 
hand it has given back lavishly with the 
other. If we have builded great cities 
and crowded ourselves feverishly into 
them, at least there never was a time 
when it was easier to get away quickly 
to the “great open spaces where men are 
men and the tent leaks every time it 
rains,”’ as one writer puts it. 

But the tent doesn’t need to leak! Ours 
never has, and we were stupid amateurs 
when we first began our motor-vacations. 
However, we have had two guides, coun- 
cillors and friends in the shape of 

The Motor Camping Book, by Elon 
Jessup, which is published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, price $3, and 

Motor Campcraft, by F. E. Brimmer, 
which is published by the Maemillan 
Company and costs $1.75. 

Both of these books are so good that I 
shall not attempt to tell you which is the 
better. The first, illustrated with over a 
hundred photographs and drawings, is 
somewhat the more elaborate. With Mr. 
Brimmer, readers of this magazine are 
already familiar thru numerous delightful 
outing articles. With neither of these 
authors will any experienced motor- 
camper agree entirely, of course, for camp- 
equipment must always be suited to the 
particular needs and tastes of a particular 
family, and family needs and _ tastes 
differ widely. For instance, my own 
family scorns cots,—when camping we 
can sleep like tops anywhere, anyhow, 
provided our beds aren’t made on Nova 
Scotia rocks,—but we do like our camp- 
table (a folding one) and our camp-chairs. 
The very sight of an uncomfortable-look- 
ing gentleman in Mr. Brimmer’s book 


| eooking on the ground on a low gasoline 


stove gives me a severe backache. I feel 
sure he is only two days out from New 
York. Like the king in When We Were 


Very Young, “nobody, my dears, would 
call me a fussy camper, but I do like a 
little bit of comfort when I cook!” 


If you are a camper but not neces- 
sarily a motor-camper, I know of two 
very good books that ought to interest 
you, both written by Horace Kephart. 
The first is called Camping, the second 
Woodcraft, and they are issued by Mae- 
millan for 75 cents each. This is remark- 
ably inexpensive when you consider how 
packed with information they are. They 
tell you what to do in every sort of 
emergency from snake-bites to chilblains. 
They even go into the matter of cabin- 
building, rustic furniture, ete. And of 
course one of the books enters quite fully 
into the subject of camp cookery. I once 
studied Mr. Kephart’s recipes many years 
ago in an earlier one-volume edition of 
these books—studied them just before 
going on a motor-camping trip. I found, 
to my chagrin, that motor camp-cooking 
(with everything one needed, including 
bread, easily procurable, but with lime 
usually lacking) was an entirely different 
matter. So far as I know, nobody has 
thus far issued a Motor Cook-Book,— 
perhaps because motor-cooking is re- 
garded as only glorified picnicking. But 
keeping well while camping, when one is 
often too hurried to bother with such 
good old stand-bys as spinach and car- 
rots, is becoming something of a prob- 
lem,—and if nobody else does it first, I 
think I shall write a motor cook-book 
myself. It will suggest simple, well-bal- 
aneed and quickly cooked meals for every 
day,—the noon one a cold lunch to be 
eaten enroute,—and the book to be hound 
in black oil-cloth. (Alas, just as I write 
these words I learn that Mr. Jessup has 
written a book called Camp Grub, which 
is published by Dutton and which costs 
$3. I haven’t yet seen it and I don’t 
know whether it covers Motor-Camp 
Cookery or not, but I fear that it does 
because Mr. Jessup is a motor enthusiast. 


BU to get away from the fascinating 
subject of motor-camping—one of my 
most precious, albeit thus far only orna- 
mental, possessions, is a book by Mr. 
Brimmer on Camps—Log Cabins, Lodges 
and Club-Houses. It tells how to build 
every type of camp and log-cabin, from 
one-room shacks to pretentious lodges, 
and the pictures and diagrams are fasci- 
nating. The book is published by Apple- 
ton and costs $2. Perhaps you know 
Arthur Guiterman’s rhyme, a favor- 
ite in our family, about 


“I’m going to build a bungalow, 
A bing-bang bungalow, 

A creeper-curtained bungalow, 
hemlocks idly dream. 

I’m going to build a bungalow, 
A bing-bang bungalow, 

A cedar-shingled bungalow 
mountain stream.”’ 


where 


beside a 


Well, that bungalow is in Mr. Brim- 
mer’s book; I have seen it with my very 
own eyes. 

A charming, unpretentious little volume 
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with some beautiful photographs as illus- 
trations is Vacation on the Trail, written 
by Eugene Davenport of Illinois Uni- 
versity. (Macmillan, $1.50.) It tells of 
the author’s personal experiences afoot 
on high mountain trails in the Rockies, 
and gives directions for outfitting such 
climbs. A newer and larger book on the 
same subject is Trail Life in the Canadian 
Rockies, by B. W. Mitchell (Macmillan, 
$3), which couldn’t fail to delight other 
mountain enthusiasts. 

Most people who love the outdoors 
have some natural curiosity about the 
unusual birds and growing things that 
they see. I usually recommend those 
handy little pocket guide-books: Bird 
Guide, Western Bird Guide, Flower Guide, 
ete., published by Doubleday, Page & 
Co.—they are so exactly the right size 
for carrying about with you. But I have 
recently discovered a series of larger 
books—less convenient for taking on 
trips but quite satisfactory from every 
other standpoint: 

The Field Book of American Wild 
Flowers: 

The Field Book of American Trees and 
Shrubs; 

The Book of Birds for Young People; 

The Book of Wild Flowers for Young 
People. 

These books are written by F. Schuyler 
Matthews, published by Putnam, and 
all cost, if I am not mistaken, $3. The 
Book of Wild Flowers for Young People is 
so simply and comfortably written that 
[ can’t see why it wouldn’t do for grand- 
parents as well as young people—in fact, 
most of us like our flower-books to be 
simple and untechnical. The beauty of 
this book is its many colored illustrations 
ind also its groupings of the flowers as 
nearly as possible in the months during 
which they appear. 

But I had meant to mention more 
\merican travel-books—glorified guide- 
books that help other people to enjoy 
traveling. Ever since we toured New 
England trusting completely in Louise 
Closser Hale’s delightful We Discover 
Vew England, I have longed to let other 
books take me by the hand and show me 
\merica. Of course there are few writers 
who do this sort of thing so well as Mrs. 
Hale, except, of course, Frederick J. 
O’Brien, who unfortunately writes only 
of the South Sea Isles, which are some- 
what beyond the reach of most of us. Still 
there are books which might help. The 
Page Company publishes the See-America 
First—large, beautifully illustrated vol- 
umes on the various states: Utah, The 
Land of Blossoming Valleys, by George 
Wharton, James,*and Colorado, the Queen 
Jewel of the Rockies, by Mae Lacy Boggs, 
for example. To this same series Thomas 
D. Murphy, a capable and entertaining 
writer, has»contributed three valuable 
volumes: On Sunset Highways (a book of 
California), New England Highways and 
Byways ag Seen From a Motor Car, and 
Seven Wonderlands of the American West. 

But time and space close in upon me, 
as they have a way of doing. The best I 
can wish for each of my readers is an 
open-air vacation this summer with some 
gaod.book as guide and other good books 
as‘helpful assistants. 


_[MreseCron has charge of the Book Department 
of Better’ Homes and Gardens and will gladly answer 
iny questions on literary subjects that readers care 
to-ask her. Consult her about the books you buy for 
your homesibrary, ask her for reading liete for the 
long even home. Address Helen Cowles 
LeCron, Bétter Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, 
lowa. If omy wish to order books thru this depart- 
ment, make all checks payable to The Meredith 
Publishing Company.) 
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CRANEUMutomatic WATER SYSTEMS 





The dodtoridaiis'less frequently 
at homes which have 
Running Water 


“Show me a family that is habitually ailin 
and doctoring, and nine times out of ten I’ 
show you a home without running water,” says 
a prominent medical authority. 


No question about it! The home-builder of 
today who is a loving husband anda fond parent 
is recognizing that running water is the finest 
kind of health insurance. It protects growing 
boys and girls. It adds years to the life of his 
wife by cutting down drudgery that drains her 
strength. It gives his home = comfort and con- 
venience of city bathing and sanitary facilities. 
When you learn for how little money you can 
have a plentiful supply of faucet-controlled 
water for the kitchen, bathroom, laundry, and 
garden, you will wonder why you ever did 
without a Crane Automatic Water System. 
Then, when you discover how extremely simple 
and accessible are all the mechanical parts, and 
how everlastingly dependable the entire outfit 
is, your last doubt will vanish. Why, the com- 
plete tool kit is onelittle wrench 


that fits the palm of your hand! 
Every detail of both the deep 


and shallow well systems is 
carefully engineered and pre- 
cisely manufactured, as you 
would naturally expect of Crane 
Co. and its 71-year reputation. 
The Crane line of highly per- 
fected water systems meets 
every requirement of well, 





power, and capacity. 

Crane Deep Well Systems Crane Shallow Well Systems 
In a wide range of capacities. 200 gallons an hour capacity. 42-gallon . 
Built to meet every need depend- tank. 4% h. p. motor. Com- 

ably, and at lowest cost. plete, f.0. b, factory . . .« 120 


Write for an illustrated free booklet and the 
name of the nearest Crane Water System dealer 


CRANE 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 
GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton, Montreal and St. Johns, Que, 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION :NEW YORK ,SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, HAVANA 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 
C'® CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 








CRANE VALVES 
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Makes a 
Perfect Patch 




















It took me 
just 6 minutes 
to plaster that ugly hole 


IX minutes was all it took from the time 
I picked up the box of this wonderful 


Rutland Patching Plaster, to patch up that | 


unsightly hole in the wall. The plaster is 


so easy to use. It comes all ready to mix | 


—just like flour, You merely add water 


and use.” 


Rutland Patching Plaster does not dry or 
“set” instantly. The patch will not shrink; 
it will not crack, crumble or fall out. You 
can paper over it afterwards, and it will not 
“spot through”. 


Get it at any paint, wall-paper or hardware 
store. If your dealer hasn’t it, mail coupon 
below. Send nomoney. We willsend youa 
2% Ib. carton and you 
can pay the postman 
30c, plus postage on de- 
‘ivery. Rutland Fire 
Clay Company, Dept. 
jJ13, Rutland, Vermont. 


Rut 


Patching Plaster 


jal 





’ 
} RUTLAND FIRE CLAY €O., ‘ 
} Dept. J13, Rutland, Vermont. i 
; Send me 2% Ib. carton of Rutland Plaster. i 
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Merry-Go-Round 
Teeter-Totter 





Viesstin play brings apesiling health—it is 
absolutely necessary for the physical devel- 
opment, vigor, and mental alertness of the 
growing child. 


Zil— M ERREMAKE Resse 


3 In One 

Slide, Teeter-Totter and Merry-Go-Round 
Glorious fun for any child. Practical. Inexpensive. 
Summer or winter, indoors or out. Simple, easy to 
set up. Strong. Durable. Finish bright red enamel, 
weatherproof spar varnish. Remarkably low _price. 
Never wears out. Never loses its charm. Makes 
a wonderful birthday gift for boys and girls. Make 
some youngster happy. Write today for our special 

new low price and full information. 


THE MERREMAKER CORP. 
264 Cecil Street inneapolis, Minn. 
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Among Ourselves 


We are always glad to have letters, pictures and 


comments for this department of the magazine. 
Address communications to ““Among Ourselves,” 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa 

















This is a photograph of the garden described in the first letter on this page. 
Isn't it a fine one? 


A LOVELY GARDEN FOR A FEW DOLLARS 


My wife has been a subscriber of Better Homes and 
Gardens less than a year. After a few copies had been 
received, I became interested, and the inclosed views 
of our backyard show that there must have been a 
radical transformation, for previous to this time where 
this beautiful setting greets the eyes there was a 
chicken shed and chicken yard. The lattice fence, 
length fifty feet, including the pergola seat, hides the 
alley, and cost the sum total of $11.15 (no charge for 
labor, because it is home-made). The paint cost $3. 
The lawn seat was made of odds and ends, no ex- 
pense. The birdbath, fountain and fish pool cost 


| about $3; total cost of beautifying the backyard, as 
| you see it, approximately $17. Who wouldn't expend 
| that amount to provide a recreation spot for the 


after dinner hour? The pool is thirteen inches deep, 
seven feet across, with overflow and drainage pipes. 
The birdbath pedestal is a sewer tile, cemented into 


| a twelve-inch tile at the bottom of the pool, with small 


stones built up around it to a few inches above’ the 
water level. The birdbath is also constructed of 
cement. An ordinary demountable rim was used for 
the form, using a piece of gaspipe for the center, thru 
which the pipe has been placed for the spray. The 
overflow from the birdbath drips into the fish es 











Geo. Yarrington of New 
Jersey, ts proud of the 
dahlias which he grows. 
This white poinsettia dahlia 
was his favorite last year 


This twelve-room martin 
house was built from an 
old keg and scrap lumber. 
It was designed by Albert 
Woellhap of Michigan 


and the overflow from the pool irrigates the vegetable 
garden nearby. In the pool are several goldfish 

Better Homes and Gardens should be given credit for 
the transformation in our backyard, for had it not 
been for this little publication, the old chicken shed 
would have still been where this shady nook abounds. 
—J. H. P., lowa. 


THE MAGAZINE FOR HOME LOVERS 

I heve just received my Better Homes and Gardens 
today and needless to say I have been devouring it 
ever since it came. I think it is the finest magazine 
ever for ‘‘home lovers."’ I can find only one thing 
wrong with it, it doesn’t come often enough. 

I have just finished the article written by C. A. R.. 
Fiushing, New York, and I have ourtalnly enjoyed 
it—made me feel one hundred percent better. My 
husband and I have recently bought us a home on a 
long payment plan and some of our friends have tried 
to discourage us by saying it is cheaper to rent and 
save for a home than to buy a home and pay so much 
interest on our money. But my experience has been 
that it would take us about fifty years to save enough 
for a home as we have saved only a thousand dollars 
in seven years (with both of us working) and now in 
the course of ten years we will have our home paid 
for. And, best of all, there will be little deterioration, 
for it is of brick. Just look at the fun and enjoyment 
we can have in ten years planting flowers and trees 
and knowing that we won’t have to move off an 
leave them.—Mrs. R. D. B., Texas 


WHERE THE “‘NEIGHBORS’ CHILDREN” ARE 
NO BOTHER 


I feel I can help Mrs. J. R. of New York who writes 
in the May issue telling of her troubles with neighbor- 
hood children. I, too, have from two to a dozen chil- 
dren from the neighboring homes to play in my flower 
laden yard. The very children that appropriate my 
home grounds are forbidden to walk across the 
neighbors’ yards. This is my remedy for pooventing 
devastation and keeping friendly with my neighbors. 

First, every child is given to understand they are 
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welcome to enjoy anything about the yard if they 
do not destroy. Second, when the child is where he 
shouldn’t be I explain why I do not want him to run 
across that certain place but show him where he can 
go. Third, a part of my yard is given over r —_ 
exclusive use where they can hoe, plant and pla 
will. Fourth, when a new child arrives I ~ 5 Las 
who have been playing here before to show the new- 
comer where he can play and what he must avoid. 
Fifth, I never deny the child the right to any part of 
my grass plot and all the children are given to under- 
stand that we are partners. 

I have no trouble whatsoever about having my 
flowers or shrubs damaged. I have no children of my 
own but the delight of making many little tots con- 
tented by having a chance to swing in my large 
swing seats, play in the fountain and make little 
gardens, as well as enjoy the fruits and flowers, is one 
of the joys of gardening. Invariably I have excellent 
help from willing workers who know they are always 
welcome. 

Try this, Mrs. J. R., and I am sure you won't dread 
the spring of 1927 but will look forward to the coming 
of the children as much as to the birds and flowers.— 
An Interested Reader. 


A NESTFUL OF MADONNA LILY BULBS 

Last spring I noticed that one of my clumps of 
Lilium candidum was sending up spindling flower 
stalks. After flowering, the stalks died down un- 
usually early and at once I dug the clump for trans- 
planting. And where eight years ago I had planted a 
single bulb, I now came on a whole nestful of these 
white lily eggs, in all twenty- -three of them, and most 
of blooming size. How they ever found nourishme ant 
is a mystery. I reset them as Madonna lilies ought to 
be set, at least in my loamy clay soil, covere od with 
only two inches of earth, since unlike many other 
lilies they have no stem roots. I also gave them sunny 
and well-drained places. After the fall rains all of 
them spread broad rosettes, wHich came thru the 
winter bright and green, and are now sending up 
promising spring shoots. 

There are a good many Madonna lilies on the 
place, engaged in rearing families, but none of them 
seems likely to break this record reproduction. 

My soil is rich in lime, but this queen of lilies 
doesn’t mind. It flowers luxuriantly. It is indispens- 
able in the garden, and in the church of a June Sunday 
three of its tall candelabra make a very fitting altar 
piece. —W. H. N., Iowa. 








Canterbury bells form a background for the 
attractive sundial in the garden of Mrs. C. R. 
Ackerman of New York 


MIGRATION OF BUTTERFLIES 

One morning in August (while living in the country) 
going into my backyard near a windbreak of willows 
I found the trees covered with yellow butterflies. In 
a moment I was covered, too. I had never seen such a 
beautiful sight and did not know what to make of it. 
In writing to the late Mrs. Gene Stratton Porter I 
told her about it and she told me it was a migration. 
She had never seen such a thing herself but it is an 
actual fact that butterflies do migrate.—Mrs. E. 
Minnesota. 





APPRECIATION 

If anyone should ask me why 

This product of conce arated thought 
Is such a welcome visitor 

In my own home, without a thought 
I'd answer thus: This magazine 

Just fills the bill in every sense; 
Its equal I have never seen; 

It’s such a pleasant recompense. 
When one grows tired of weighty tomes 
Like Hugo, Dante, Poe or Bunyan, 

How refreshing is this little book 
Which tells you how to grow an onion. 
It lays the plans for garden fair, 
To feast the eye at eventide; 
It teaches us their proper care, 
And for our loved ones to provide 
The food which brings them health, 
And every page of wisdom there 
Is just a treat of garnered wealth. 
Of magazines I read a score 
And get a deal of joy from each, 
Then pass them on to someone else, 
Some shut-in whom I wish to reach; 
But I am willing to confess 
I keep this for myself, 
Each number I receive I hoard 
And stack it on the shelf. 
If this should seem to be a bore, 
I beg a thousand pardons. 
There’s nothing printed I love more 
han Better Homes and Gardens. 
—Subscriber. 
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Getting Extra Value 
For Your Money 





When you buy a Fisk Tire, whether it’s 
a balloon, the high pressure tire, the 
famous Red-Top or the great Transpor- 
tation Cord, you are assured of getting 
extra value for your money. 


ES FISK TI 
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In the complete Fisk Line you will find 
a tire that is exactly suited to the car 
you drive. 


Every Fisk Tire Sold is backed by the 
reputation of a Company that has been 
building tires for twenty-seven years. 











Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 
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Many Uses in Summer for 


CEL-O-GLASS 


Handiest, and most economical material you 
ever saw for bungalows, tent windows, fish- 
ing huts, bath houses and all types of sum- 


mer shacks. Lets in plenty of light and is 
absolutely weatherproof and unbreakable. 
CEL-O-GLASS is also ideal for garage, barn 
and cellar doors and windows, chicken 
houses, hot bed sash, cold frames and a 
hundred other uses. 


Soon saves its cost because you do not have 
to keep replacing it as you do fragile glass. 
Fasten it anywhere with a hammer anu tacks. 
You'll find so many ways to use CEL-O- 
GLASS once you try it. 

Ask your hardware or seed dealer to show you 
this remarkable material. If he cannot sup- 
ply you, send us $3.00 for a 3-foot by 6-foot 
trial size roll, postpaid. Only one to each 
person. Write for instructive folder No. 36. 


CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
21 Spruce Street New York, N. Y. 


CEL-0-GLASS 


Pat. OFF 


















By virtue of its rights under United 
States patent 1,580,287, Cello Products 
Incorporated hereby gives notice that the 
manufacture, use and sale by others of 
such window glass substitutes as are 
covered by said patent is not only un- 
authorized, but is a clear violation of 
the exclusive rights of Cello Products 
Incorporated. 


Notice is hereby given that infringers of 
this patent must immediately desist or 
they will be prosecuted. 


CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
21 Spruce Street New York, N. Y. 













at HALF you expected to pay 

Beautify your home at little cost. Have 
all the comforts of cool, shaded rooms. 
ECONOMY Art Awnings are extra heavy 
duck in many attractive combinations of 
weather resisting colors. Find out how 
little money is needeti to have bright, 
attractive ECONOMY Art Awnings that 
will hold their beauty for years. WRITE 
TODAY for FREE COLOR CHART and 
prices far less than you expected to pay. 

S. J. RUSSEL CO., MFRS. 

-H Peoria, Ill. 
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Homes of Famous Americans 


Continued from page 11 


every housewife. In the floor of the 
servants’ dining room in the basement 
one is shown the location of the wells 
thru which the household drew water in 
case of siege. Even tho the floors have 
been cemented over in this room for 
protection, they continue to crack and 
bulge due to the moisture that still comes 
up from these old wells. 

Of all the forest, consisting mostly 
of walnut, that once surrounded this 
house, all is gone now save one tree, 
known as the “Treaty Tree.’ Under 
this Harrison held his famous council 
with Tecumseh, when that chief came to 
protest against a treaty which Harrison 
had negotiated with lesser chiefs for 
three million acres of land. It is said that 
an open outbreak was averted on the 
first day of the conference only thru the 
coolness and tact of Harrison. Tecumseh 
later returned with several hundred 
warriors expecting to attack Harrison’s 
garrison and destroy it, but when he 
found his band confronted by an in- 
creased garrison, all in readiness, he 
wisely refrained from starting trouble 
and hurried to the northern part of the 
state to rally his tribes. His efforts were 
to result in failure at Tippecanoe, where 
Harrison almost‘annihilated the Indians. 


EFORE we pass from the discussion 

of the mansion house, however, I 
want to mention one or two things that 
one notices while there. One is the fact 
that every room is provided with a secret 
wine closet, usually built into the sides of 
the fireplaces.Thisis true even in the bed- 
rooms. These closets extend to the ceil- 
ings and must have accommodated one 
hundred bottles of wine. It is said that 
they were kept full all the time. This 
recalled to my mind the fact that in the 
campaign of 1840, when Harrison was 
being “‘sold’’ to the country before the 
nominating convention of the Whigs met, 
the claim was made that “his table, 
instead of being covered with exciting 
wines, is well supplied with the best 
cider.” Of course, when that campaign 
got under way, Harrison had fallen into 
evil days and was living in a much less 


| pretentious house at North Bend, Ohio, 
| but if he had foregone “‘exciting wines”’ it 


appears to have been a matter of neces- 
sity and not of choice. Indeed, while at 
North Bend, in order to piece out his 
income between political offices, he be- 
rame a distiller of whiskey! 

The other point that lingers in mind is 
the marked similarity between the cellars 
at Grouseland and at Carlyle House in 
Alexandria, which latter place was built 
on top of an old fort. The original soft 
brick are to be seen on the floors and 
in the walls. The kitchens, the windows 
barred for protection, the mouth of the 
old tunnel, the wine-press room, the 
kitchens and dining rooms for the serv- 
ants all bespeak a departed day. The 
only modern note in the whole under- 
ground portion of the mansion is a white 
and shiny hot-water boiler as trim and 
efficient as this age. It, alone, replaces 
thirteen fireplaces and endless labor and 
an enormous amount of fuel in heating 
the old mansion! 

The pranks that politics play were 
never better illustrated than in the case 





of William Henry Harrison. In the first 
place, he was born an aristocrat, third 
son of the Benjamin Harrison who signed 
the Declaration of Independence. While 
still a boy he was adopted by Robert 
Morris of Philadelphia, financier of the 
Revolution. In spite of his aristocratic 
background, thru the whims of fate, 
he was to go to the White House as a 
“log cabin and hard cider’ candidate, 
a representative of the unlettered and 
uncouth frontier. 

He was fitting himself for the medica! 
profession when Indian depredations 
caused President Washington to send 
General St. Clair into the western coun- 
try. St. Clair, much to his own misfor- 
tune, walked into an ambush, but young 
Harrison signally distinguished himself. 
He remained on the frontier, joined Mad 
Anthony Wayne’s expedition, and was 
given a great deal of credit by that officer 
for the victory over the Indians at Fallen 
Timbers. 

He held several offices, eventually be- 
coming governor of Indiana Territory, 
with headquarters at Vincennes, at the 
age of twenty-seven. While serving 
there, he routed Tecumseh and _ his 
medicine-man brother at Tippecanoe 
and was hailed as a hero all over the 
country. This exploit took place in 1811. 
The next year the war with England 
broke out and he was in command of the 
Northwest Territory forces. He was re- 
sponsible for the sending of Perry to 
Lake Erie and it was to him that Perry 
sent his famous cryptic message, “We 
have met the enemy and they are ours.” 
After this naval victory, Harrison pressed 
Proctor and Tecumseh into Ontario and 
route@ them at the Battle of the Thames. 

Harrison w&8; up to this point, the 
outstanding military hero of the war 
Jackson had- not yet been heard of. 
Harrison’s name was on every tongue, 
and the politicians began to put their 
heads together and to reveal that mar- 
velous capacity fer doing the wrong 
thing they eternally display. General 
Armstrong, secretary of war, was a will- 
ing party to their schemes. He issued an 
order to one of Harrison’s subordinates 
without consulting Harrison and the 
latter promptly resigned. Madison was 
away at the time the resignation arrived 
in Washington and Armstrong accepted 
it. Thus Harrison left the service and 
retired to private life. 


6 ens whole subsequent career of the 
man was in the nature of a protest 
against the treatment he had received. 
He was sent to Congress from Ohio from 
1816 to 1819 on such a platform. He 
eventually landed in the United States 
Senate, and up until the day of his 
nomination for the presidency in 1840, 
he was a man with a grievance, a man 
with a protest. 

He was after office so assiduously, with 
such a perpetual thirst, as the political 
pendulum swung back and forth, that 
watery-eyed old John Quincy Adams 
was moved to put down in his diary, 
from which nothing escaped, that he was 
“a political adventurer of shallow mind, 
whose thirst for lucrative office is abso- 
lutely rabid.” 

His enemies succeeded in erasing his 
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name from a bill which voted gold medals 
to the heroes of the War of 1812. This 
served only to add fuel to the flames, and 
to keep his name before the country. At 
last, Congress was forced to vote him a 
special medal. All the while, as the 
opposition, fearing another soldier candi- 
date, sought to tear him down, they only 
boosted him the higher in the estimation 
of the rough and uncouth frontier. 

In 1836, he nosed out Clay in the 
convention and divided the vote in the 
subsequent contest so that Webster was 
defeated. Both of these forensic giants, 
who fancied that they ruled by divine 
right and that the presidency belonged 
to them by inheritance, had no contempt 
too great for the hero of Tippecanoe. 
But they were too well-known, their 
power was too evenly divided for either 
to sit within the walls of the coveted 
White House. While they were sparring 
with each other, they both united in their 
defamation of Harrison, and the greater 
their invective, the more they blew into 
Harrison’s record, the more his sails 
filled with wind and the greater his 
progress. 

Attempting to poke fun at the effusions 
of Harrison’s friends as to his simplicity 
and impoverished habit ef living, they 
lighted. the fuse that finally exploded 
their own hopes, and swept him into the 
White House under an overwhelming 
majority as the “log cabin and hard cider”’ 
candidate of the hip-hip-hurrahing, wild 
and untamed western frontier. 

The campaign was one of the most 
exciting and most partisan ever waged in 
this country. The singular thing is that 
Harrison was not a man to excite the 
frenzy of any mob; that no platform had 
been written by his party for him; that 
he was frankly looked on as a third- 
rater so far as ability for the high office 
to which he aspired was concerned. One 
harbors at this late day the suspicion that 
the hard cider really was responsible for 
the excitement and the heat of the con- 
test. Most men on the frontier, and most 
of the country still claimed that it was 
the frontier, were proud to be third- 
raters—they were frankly tired of so 
much culture and aristocracy—and they 
were willing to shout themselves hoarse for 
one whom the country looked upon as 
being no better equipped than they were. 

Harrison was inaugurated during a 
bad storm. His address is the longest in 
our history, running over 8,500 words. 
It plainly reveals the mental twists of the 
man. He loses himself in a heady fog of 


words and he seldom permits a rift in 
the clouds all the way thru. He instructs 


his countrymen in the Roman and 
Greek governments and then expounds 
the constitution at great length. It is 
said that Webster, whom Harrison made 
secretary of state, was asked to edit this 
address. His landlady seeing his troubled 
expression after a hard day of labor, in- 
quired as to his worries. “Madam,” he 
exclaimed, “within twelve hours I have 
killed seventeen Roman proconsuls— 
dead as smelts, every one of them!” 

The only thing the election seemed to 
settle was the fact that the Jacksonian 
Democrats were to be turned out. The 
hungry Whigs, their appetites whetted 
by their first victory, descended upon the 
old, lonely man in a horde. Within a 
month, he was dead—even before his 
wife had had time to pack up her belong- 
ings and join him in Washington. 

As an aftermath of the “best laid plans 
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Beautiful Forged Iron Hardware 
Now within Reach of All ~~» 







LONG witha growing 
appreciation of homes 
reflecting the spirit of gra- 
ciousness and comfortable 
living, there is today a 
genuine revival of interest 





It *is surprisingly wide- 
spread. Those “who by na- 
ture seem ‘attuned to the 
artistry of forged iron have 
been joined by others now 
for the first time discover- 
ing its unique decorative 
value and the opportunity it presents for the 
distinctive adornment of thoughtfully created 
homes. 


in Forged Iron Hardware. —  — — 
QA Contribution , 


Gratification of the desire for Forged Iron 
Hardware has heretofore been a matter in- 
volving special planning, the services of ex- 
perts and considerable expense. Difficulties of 
supply and limitations of pocketbook militated 
against its general use. 


The makers of the famous McKinney hinges 
have now made available beautiful forged iron 
fabricated in the finest and most authentic 
traditions of the art of metal craftsmanship. 
McKinney Forged Iron Hardware is obtainable 
through the more enterprising Builders’ Hard- 
ware merchants in every community. It is sur- 
prisingly reasonable in price. The designs and 
patterns are the re- 
sult of months of 
diligent research by 
Outstanding archi- 
tects; and by reason 
of long experience 
gained in the making 
of McKinney Hinges, 
all practical prob- 
lems of application 
have been elimi- 
nated. Every unit necessary to the house 
complete may be purchased. 





Much of the charm and individuality of early 
English homes was due to the use of forged iron 
hardware. The graceful adornment of Spanish 
and Italian villas was carried out in metal, and 
the simple beauty of 
our own Colonial houses 
was greatly indebted 
to it. More real in- 
dividuality, andagreater 
sense of the apprecia- 
tion of craftsmanship, 
may be obtained with McKinney Forged Iron 
than by any other detail of construction at any- 
thing like the same expenditure. 


Four sturdily graceful master designs are 
available, known as the Heart design, Tulip, 
Curley Lock and Etruscan. Forged Iron, like 
all other materials, has characteristic qualities 
all its own. In these four designs its sturdiness 
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HARDWARE 





and strength are reflected 
just as in the best of 
medieval ironwork. The 
Colonial designs evidence a 
splendid directness of pur- 
pose and crispness of line. 
The Etruscan, motivated 
from the finest of southern 
European workmanship, is slightly more 
ornate, and is particularly appropriaté for 
houses of Spanish or Italian type. Everything 
needful to the Complete furnishment of a 
house is provided, beginning with hinge 
straps, rugged knocker, entrance handle 
set and drop ring. Then comes McKinney 
Forged Iron for the 
shutters and win- 
dows. And finally for 
interior furnishing, | 
you may select from} 
the favorite H & L 2 
hinge plates, door 
pulls, knobs, cabinet 
and door latches and 
drawer pulls. 

















One further point is worthy of emphasis. 
McKinney Forged Iron Hardware is rust- 
proofed in three different finishes: Dead Black 
Iron, Rusty Iron, Relieved Iron—also referred 
to as Gray Iron, Flemish Iron, Swedish or 
Half-Polished Iron. 


Send for this Beautiful Free Brochure 


To make possible a thorough appreciation of 
the varied uses of Forged Iron, McKinney 
offers a beautiful new Brochure. It presents 
twelve studies showing authentie applications 
of Forged Iron Hardware to four main types of 
entrances, interior doors, French doors, ‘two 
types of shutters, casement windows, cabinets, 
gates and garages. Send for this Brochure at 
once. Then visit your Builders’ Hardware 
Merchant and make your selection. If he bas 
not yet received his 
stock, let us know. 


Coupon 
Today! 









Forge Division 

McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
Kindly send me your Free Bro- 

chure on McKinney Forged Iron 


Hardware. 
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True Temper Garden Book. 


Written in such simple lan- 
guage that a child can under- 


illustrated. If your hardware 

dealer or seed store cannot 

sup) ly you, write our Dept. 
or a copy. 


Better Homes and Gardens 





to Garden 


Lest vacation days lead idle hands to 
mischief—teach your children how to 
garden. All normal boys and girls like 
to help their elders, so keep them busy 
at tasks they will enjoy. Gardening 
reveals many of nature’s mysteries — 
instills a love of beautiful flowers and 
beautiful surroundings. It will plant 
good thoughts in their minds and grow 
strong muscles in their bodies. 


TRUE [TEMPER 


branded on the handle of every genuine tool 





_ deners. 


There are True Temper Tools in small 
sizes, built expressly for youthful gar- 
Boy’s spading fork, floral 
shovel, six tooth rake, garden hoe and 
‘‘Junior” Invincible cultivator — may 
be had at your dealer’s store. Buy 
your children a set of True Temper 
Tools and teach them how to garden. 


y Boy’s Field Hoe 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 


General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Teach Your Children 
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of mice and men,” the death of Harrison 
threw the Whigs out of power as sud- 
denly and as unexpectedly as they had 
gone in. Tyler was a southern Democrat 
who had been nominated with Harrison 
to placate that element. He completely 
overturned the plans of the Whigs and 
conducted himself as a Democrat. His 
whole cabinet resigned and the sorrowing 
in the camp of the Whigs was mournful, 
to say the least. But, ‘Tyler, too” 
slipped and bit the dust. He confidently 
expected the Democrats to renominate 
him in gratitude for what he had done, 
but they, like the Levite, turned aside 
and passed on! 


Learn a New Wildflower 
Each Month 


2. Indian Pipe or Ghost Flower 


AVE you ever known folks who seem 

to revel in tales about ghosts, mur- 
ders and other gruesome subjects? For 
such we have a favorite flower, a clammy, 
colorless, ghostly apparition well named 
ghost flower and corpse plant (Mono- 
tropa uniflora) and also called Indian 
pipe. The latter name refers to the shape 
of the plant with its long, slender stem 
and bell-like flower that forms the bowl 
of the pipe. 

As tho to heighten the supernatural 
effect, the Indian pipe is most commonly 
found in the rich leaf mold of dimly 
lighted woods, usually in the deep shade 
of oaks and pines, wherever these trees 
grow in the United States. In spite of 
its uncanny appearance, however, the 
Indian pipe is a graceful, handsome 
plant unless it is handled or slightly 
bruised sinee even the slightest touch is 
followed by ugly, black marks. Altho 
usually pure white or with blackened 
flower tips, pink or reddish forms may 
occasionally be found. The unbranched, 
waxy-white stems which vary in height 
from five to ten inches above ground and 
penetrate several inches into. the soil, 
grow in colonies during early spring. 
During June and July, each stem bears 
a single inodorous, white, black-spotted 
or pale pink flower that nods gracefully 
like the curved end of a shepherd’s crook. 
Altho usually solitary, twin flowers are 
by no means rare. It is not until mid- 
summer, when the seeds begin to mature, 
that the crook in the stem straightens 
out and the ghostly plant begiiis to hold 
its head high among its fellows. 

At first glance the Indian pipe is’ ap- 
parently leafless but closer examinafion 
will reveal the presence of tiny bracts 
along the stem. These scaly bracts are 
in reality degenerate leaves and the cause 
of their degraded condition holds a Tesson 
for all of us. It is a well-known fact that 
tlie only real food factories in the world 
are plants, due to their ability to make 
food out of a gas in the air and water 
from the soil. ‘“‘All flesh is grass” is but 
another way of expressing our dependence 
on the plant world. However, the food- 
making process, by long odds the world’s 
greatest wonder, can only be accom- 
plished by green plants in the presence 
of sunlight, and since the Indian pipe 
possesses no green coloring material it 
must necessarily procure its food by 
some other means. As a matter of fact, 
our ghostly subject either pilfers its food 
from the roots of nearby. trees, or else 
extracts nourishment from the decom- 
posing vegetable matter in which it Fives. 
There is abundant evidence, however, 
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that the ancestors of this modern para- 
site were independent, hard-working 
plants equipped with broad green leaves, 
the tools with which plants earn their 
living. How they got into the disgraceful 
and degrading habit of stealing their 
nutriment from the roots of neighboring 
plants is a mystery, but the species has 
paid the price of its laziness by gradually 
degenerating until all vestige of green 
coloring matter is gone and their leaves 
have shrunken to mere scales as a result 
of disuse. We may find similar instances 





The drooping heads and colorless stems of 
the ghost-like Indian pipe. A typical colony 


in the animal world, as for example the 
barnacles that hang on ship bottoms, 
which have lost their power of locomo- 
tion as a result of depending on ships to 
carry them about. The obvious lesson, 
of course, is to utilize all the functions 
with whieh nature has endowed us since 
disuse may mean degeneracy that in 
turn may result in parasitism. Many a 
rich man’s son can consider the Indian 
pipe with profit. 

The phantom beauty of this curious 
plant tempts many to gather bunches of 
the chaste flowers, but they soon become 
blotched with conspicuous brown and 
black spots and the rigid succulence de- 
parts in a short time. They rightfully 
belong in shadowy woods in the shade 
of the the pines and oaks from which 
they derive their sustenance.—Albert A. 
Hansen, Purdue University Experiment 
Station. 


The Advantages of Electrical 
Refrigeration 


Continued from page 13 
of food preservation, and those using it 
are happy and satisfied with the con- 
venience, reliability, cleanliness and econ- 
omy which results. 

When installing an iceless refrigerator 
it will be well to study the different units 
carefully. The chests may be obtained 
in a variety of sizes and styles so it will 
not be difficult to find one which meets 
your needs exactly. If you have a good 
ice box on ‘hand it is possible to buy the 
necessary machinery to convert it into 
an iceless refrigerator. In any event, be 
sure to consult with your dealer, telling 
him frankly just what your problems are 
and he will be able to help you decide 
what is best for you tobuy. Do at least 
call at your dealers and have the electric 
refrigerator demonstrated to you. 

The day. of electric refrigeration has 
arrived and manufacturers are now hus- 
tling to keep up with the large demands 
being made thruout the entire United 
States. Everywhere it is being realized 
that adequate refrigeration is necessary at 
all times of the year, and that better 
health is resulting from the use of electric 
refrigeration, 
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Gypsolite is 
6 ways 


Greaterstrength, 
lighter weight, 
ess breakage, 
better insula- 

saws more 
easily, nails 
without break 


ing the core. 





Change nnn Wily ag 


children COday, at smal 


Hundreds of uses 


Basement rooms such as laundry, 





fruit or furnace room, can 
be made n, sanitary, and fire- 

g- can be pro- 
cold, and fire hazard. 


Ask about Gypsolite today. 
Your local dealer will show you 
wide Gypsolite boards and ex- 
plain how easily they saw to fit 
around doors, windows and fit- 
Hewill gladly itecosts, 
alas Obligation. Mail this 
couporforillustrated literature. 
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The spare ‘room 
for the une: 

guest can be made 
as attractive as the 
rest of the house 
with Gypsolite. 


Spic and span, and 
cozy; just the sort of 
room your friends 
will appreciate. 





UNIVERSAL GYPSUM-COMPANY 


“111 W. Washington Street, Chicago 








UNIVERSAL GYPSUM COMPANY B. H. 76 
| 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 
| Please send me literature about Gypsolite and Insulex. 
| Name 
| Address 
4 City, State,..eovvee coeee coco 
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Enduring Beauty 
For Roofs and Sidewalls 


Whether you modernize the old, or 
build a new home, WEATHERBEST will 
give it individuality, color harmony and 
enduring beauty at a surprisingly modest 
cost. 


The many WEATHERBEST Stained Shingle 
color tones afford unlimited opportunity to 
gratify individual taste for any style of archi- 
tecture. You can select a single color or color 
combination that willgivethe most pleasing effect 
on roof and sidewalls. 


WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles are all 
edge grain Red Cedar and areinsurance against 
repainting or repairs. They do not warp, de- 
cay or curl, Warmer homes in winter, cooler 
insummer. Lifetime service. 


Let us send you our Portfolio of Color Pho- 
togravures showing the use of WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shingles on sidewalls and roofs. We 
will also include a booklet that explains how 
easily WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles are 
laid over sidewalls to give an old house added 
value and to save repainting expense. 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 
1006 Island St., North Tonawanda, 'N. Y. 
Western Plant—St. Paul, Minn. 

Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers. 


Home of O.W Shaffer, 1608 N.Genesee Dr., 
Lansing, Mich. Arch'tC.A.McCreery,Lan- 
sing, Mich. Green 
Roof har- 
monizes 










Wealfierbes 


STAINED-SHINGLES 


For Roors and Sine-Wau 













‘ 

« Wearuersest Statnep Sainaze Co., Inc. 

' 1006 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

« © Please send me Wearnersest Color Samples, 

* ©) Portfolio of Color Photogravures showing WearTn- 
* ereest Stained Shingles for Sidewalls and Roofs, 








WHEN YOU NEED 
iT MOST 
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Avply NO-BLUR to our windshield Apply Twice 
— o year. and whether spring T 
showers or yw npours 

are always mel of clear viclom 

through the ENTIRE windshield. NO- 

BLUR is absolutely transparent. You 
can’t even see it 







effective for six mon 
er. It will not wear or 


you ever spent. 


STANDARD SALES CO., Dept.E-56, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Cliptwood Porch Shades 


Scientific design, strong construction, ex- 
clusive patented features. Painted color-fast 
in brown or green. Built to last for years. 
Easily hung, perfect in operation. 

Insist upon Cliptwood. Complete information 
upon request. 

Shredwood Curtain Co., Worcester, Mass. 
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HE life of a rather large ash tree, 

just transplanted, was saved one 
summer in an unusual way. This par- 
ticular tree was set on a front corner of 
the lot, where the soil dropped abruptly 
away to the walk. Keeping those rests 
well supplied with water was, of course, 
the big problem. 

So, besides trenching around the base 
of the tree and keeping this well watered, 
the hose nozzle was sunk into the ground 
by turning the water on and forcing it 
down, close to the tree, and letting any 
cavities below fill up with water also. 
Another tree three blocks away, set out 
under quite similar circumstances, but 
not watered in this fashion, died during 
the hot months of July and August. 


A Good Lawn Sprinkler 
The best time to water the lawn is in 
the evening, or early morning. If the 
water is supplied during the hotter part 
of the day, more than half will evapo- 


The lawn sprinkler pictured below is not hard 
tomake. At right is a device for straining 
fruit juices 
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Dads Practical Pointers 


Conducted by DALE R. VAN HORN 


row being made at 45 degrees to the 
other. If you have trouble in drilling 
holes small enough, drill the holes three- 
sixteenths inch in diameter, and then 
drive in plugs of lead. Or fill the pipe 
with sand and run lead into the holes in 
melted form. Then drive a needle of 
the desired size thru these plugs for the 
jets. 

Legs made from strap iron, or stiff 
wire, bent to. fit, will-serve nicely, and 
this sprinkler will cover considerable 
area, cheaply. 
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rate into the air. However, don’t fail to 
sprinkle any portions of lawn which need 
water badly, whenever you can. A fine 
spray, played upon the sod for a longer 
period, is much better than a drenching 
of water. 

There are so many good sprinklers on 
the market that one needs only to choose 
that type which fits his needs and 
pocketbook, but if you are one who 
would rather put into use the fruits of 
your own labors, the sprinkler shown 
will, no doubt, appeal to you. It con- 
sists of a twelve-foot length of half-inch 
galvanized iron pipe, capped at one end 
and attached to the garden hose at the 
other. Along the length of pipe, two 
rows of very small holes are drilled, one 





What Tools Do You Need? 
Shortly after the incep 
tion of our magazine, an article appeared 
which discussed the various tools one 
should obtain for the home workshop. 
Many subscribers commented favorably 
on this idea. Believing that further up- 
to-date tool information would be ap- 
propriate at this time, we have prepared 
not only a list of tools, with specific sug- 
gestions, but have covered the whole 
category of tool equipment in a little 
pamphlet. Space does not permit its 
use here, nor would it appeal to certain 
readers. But if you need more tools or 
information regarding them, just send a 
dime for this pamphlet. Inquiries con- 
cerning individual problems will be glad- 
ly answered, at no cost to you. 


Blueprints of this arbor and swing are available 
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A list of available blueprints will be 
sent to anyone asking for it, or you can 


look over back copies for the ones ‘you | 


particularly want. Any blueprint fea- 
tured in this department is still avail- 
able at the stated price. 


A Rose Arbor and Swing 

This month we are showing a rose 
arbor and swing, combined. The blue- 
prints are now available. The arbor is 
six feet wide and eight feet long and will 
enhance the appearance of any garden. 
The swing is such that it can be used on 
the porch if desired. Full working draw- 
ings and directions for making these two 
items will be sent to you for 50 cents. 
Please do not ask us to split the offering. 
You will be surprised how easy the arbor 
is to build. The swing is suspended from 
two center cross pieces overhead and 
will seat three persons. Moreover, it is 
so constructed that there is no danger of 
unpleasant tipping. If you don’t want 
to build the arbor now, you can build 
and use the swing on the porch and then 
erect the arbor early next spring. 


Practical Tips 

Here is a pointer from J. Frank Clark 
of Waverley, Massachusetts: 

To avoid splitting the head of a screw, 
and incidentally to lessen the chance of 
splitting wood, fill the screw threads 
with laundry soap by drawing the screw 
across the bar. You will find the screw 
will “drive home” 100 percent easier, be 
just as secure, and if you have an occa- 
sion to withdraw it a year later, it will 
come out readily, 

Joe C. Boyd tells us how te sharpen 
shears. He says to cut a strip of wood 
as long as your oil stone, 34 inch thick 





Ss / 


on one side and % inch thick on the 
other. This tapered side forms the guide 
ior the shear blade. Place the strip on 
the stone, separate the shears by remov- 
ing the small bolt or screw, and then rub 
one blade at a time on the stone as indi- 
cated in the illustration. 


The idea for straining fruit juices 
which comes from E. C. Balbirnie, Phila- 
delphia, will give Dad something to make 
irom a dry goods box. It ought to more 
than pay for itself, too. The illustra- 
tion gives all important dimensions. It 
might pay to select the dish you will use 
and then pattern the stand to fit. Be 
sure to get the supports high enough. 
Paint it white. 

To prevent loosening of that hammer 
or axe handle, turn a wood screw into 
the end of the handle as far as you can, 
then saw off the protruding portion with 
2 hack saw. Before setting the screw, 
be sure that the wood is as dry as possi- 
ble and the handle is on solid. 

Someone has asked for a good screen 
or shield design. If you have made a 
screen along popular lines, we would be 
glad to hear from you and to pay for 
the idea if it can be used. 

Would you like to see blueprints of a 
good dog kennel for one of the fall issues 
of Better Homes and Gardens? 


! 
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Buy separately 
or in assortments 




















HY not make a comfortable porch swing for your 
veranda? The whole family will enjoy it and you’ll 
be rightly proud that you made it yourself. 

With a set of good tools you can learn to make furniture 
like a porch swing or a table for the summer cottage. You 
can also do many odd jobs about the home. But good tools 
are necessary. Stanley Tools are in nearly every carpenter’s 
kit. And Stanley Tools are used in thousands of manual 
training classes. 


You can buy Stanley Tools separately and so gradually 
make up your own set. 


= a 


For your convenience there are also sets of Stanley Tools 
in a wide variety, from No. 904 containing 12 Stanley Tools 
in a sturdy oak chest at $15, to No. 850 which holds 49 
Stanley Tools in a beautiful cabinet, at $95. And there are 
assortments of the same good tools in strong cardboard 
boxes containing simple directions in each for making your 
own chest. Prices $5 to $20. 


Ask your hardware dealer to show you the line of Stanley 
Tools. And send for our Catalogue No. 34 which describes 
Stanley Tools both separately and in assortments. Address: 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 





The best tools are the cheapest to use 
Ask your hardware dealer 











STANLEY TOOLS 
























THE MOST COMPLETE LINE 
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‘Peontes— 
For Your First Planting 


C7 E call this our “Backbone” Collection because each variety will 
always have a place in every well-selected Peony planting. It 

is a permanent investment in Peony satisfaction. ‘Each is an 
Approved Variety. The roots will be strong divisions from mature stock 
Approved Quality, especially grown to give quick-blooming results. 


This **Backbone” Collection, $15.00 
The 12 Best Peonies at Reasonable Prices 


AMES KELWAY Fine, flesh-white, early 4 sk ww « « Ce 
ARIE JACQUIN The Water-lily white, sptdeessen, e 6 ° ° 1.50 
MME. EMILE LEMOINE A wonderful white, midseason e e ° 1.50 
BARONESS SCHROEDER _Beautiful rose-white, late ° e e e 1.50 
OCTAVIE DEMAY Dwarf light pink,early . .« « - ° 1.00 
VENUS + shell-pink, midseason . e ° ° 1.50 
roy HORTENSE large hydrangea—pink, midseason e .00 
MME, EMILE GALLE Dale flesh-pink, late “poral ° ° .00 
CLAIRE DUBOIS Very large violet-rose, late .00 


KARL ROSENFIELD 
SARAH BERNHARDT 
ADOLPHE ROUSSEAU 


A divine pink, late midseason 


Gorgeous dark red, early midseason. 
All 12 Approved Varieties —$15 


Send your order now for this best-of-all Peony Collection to be shipped by express for early September 
planting, or you may select from the above at prices quoted. 


FREE Catalog of Approved Peonies 


Our Approved Peony List represents our selec- vigor and quality of vg and are grown to 
tion of the tried and true “aristocrats” of the maturity before being dug. 
peony world, based on personal experience in Write eodere before _ forget, for our 1925 


growing hundreds of varteties. Approved Peony Cata It also contains 
hensive lists of fine | Irises, Gladioli, Tulips, 


Every root from our plantings must also be ot 
Approved Quality. Stocks are selected both for 

Visitors always welcome at our Farms, one mile west 
of Baldwinsville on the Rochester-Syracuse highway. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS, INC, 
Harry F. Little, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
Baldwinsville, New York 
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Better Homes 
are built 















Build a distinctive home—ahome the endorsement of architects, 
of character and good taste—with builders and home owners for 


Rocbond Stucco. 

Build a beautiful home, stuccoed 
in any desired color or texture. 
Build it fire-resistant, well insu- 
lated—build it to last. Build With = __,. ,ook of homes of beauty and 
Rocbond. individuality. Sent free on re- 
Rocbond is a standardized Plastic quest. Address our nearest 
Magnesia stucco that has carried office. 


The ROCBOND Co. 


fourteen years. 


Send for 
“Homey Homes” 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Van Wert, Ohio. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia, 
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Take advantage of the time and money saving eottvenien wadllesel thru. our advertising columns. 
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Garden Insects You'll Meet 


Continued from page 18 


has a whitish appearance from the old 
cast-off skins of the lice. Late in the 
fall true males and females are produced. 
After pairmg, the female deposits her 
eggs on the under surface of the leaves 
where we find the new young lice ap- 
pearing the following spring. 

The measures used for the control of 
all these aphids or lice are quite similar 
as they are all sucking insects and have 
soft succulent bodies. Altho they are 
easily killed when hit by the dust or 
spray of nicotine sulphate solution, it is 
difficult to control them thoroly as they 
are protected in the curled leaves where 
it is difficult to hit them; their bodies 
are covered with a white, waxy bloom so 
that the spray does not readily wet 
them; and as they occur in dense masses 
or colonies considerable force is required 
in order to reach those beneath the 
others. Efficient work can be done by 
spraying with nicotine sulphate in the 
proportion of two teaspoonfuls of the 
poison to one gallon of water, or by 
dusting the plants with a dust composed 
of two percent nicotine sulphate and 98 
percent land plaster, air-slaked lime, or 
other fine dust. Effective prepared spray 
mixtures may also be bought for eradi- 
cating these pests. The first application 
should be made as soon as the lice begin 
to cluster on the young plants. Also re- 
member that each individual louse must 
be hit with a particle of dust or spray in 
order to be killed. Cabbage, cauliflower 
and some of the other vegetable plants 
have very slick, bloomy foliage to which 
sprays fail to stick. To prevent this, 
add a piece of soap (about one inch cube 
to every three or four gallons of spray) 
and allow this to dissolve thoroly. 

Another member of the sucking type 
which is serious thruout the whole United 
States on squashes, pumpkins, melons 
and cucumbers is a large brownish bug 
that has a highly offensive odor and 
hence is known as the stink bug or 
squash bug. These insects live over the 
winter in rubbish, board piles or under 
any convenient shelter. In feeding, the 
insect punctures the plant with the 
bristles of its beak and sucks out the sap. 
At the same time it apparently injects 
into the wound some injurious poison. 
When the plants are small, a few punc- 
tures are enough to cause serious injury. 
The eggs are readily seen in clusters of 
from three or four to fifty or more 
usually on the underside of the leaves, 
and are of a yellowish brown color. If 
these are destroyed, a great deal of dam- 
age may be prevented by the adults. 

Because of a thick shell covering, the 
squash bug is very resistant to sprays. 
After the crops are harvested the vines 
should be burned and the entire place 
cleaned to destroy shelters for them dur- 
ing the winter. Before the plants are 
up in the spring, many of the bugs can 
be trapped under pieces of boards placed 
on the ground where they collect during 
the night. The boards should be ex- 
amined every morning and the insects 
killed by hand. 

Everyone who grows cabbage or caulli- 
flower has noticed early in the spring the 
unsteady, zigzag, jerky flight of a small 
white butterfly hovering and alighting 
at frequent intervals over your garden. 
They, themselves, do little or no harm 
but they are the forerunners and mothers 
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of a pale yellow or greenish caterpillar 
or worm which feeds on the leaves, which 
it skeletonizes and fills with holes some- 
times leaving nothing but the veins in 
the leaf. Later they burrow into the 
head and may destroy the entire plant. 
When only a few plants are grown, hand 
picking is often the cheapest and easiest 
way of destroying the worms. They may 
be easily killed, however, by spraying or 
dusting with either arsenate of lead or 
arsenate of calcium, both of which are 
readily obtainable at any drug store and 
are mixed at the same strength. If a 
spray is to be used, the powder should 
be mixed thoroly with water in the pro- 
portion of one ounce of the poison to 
one and one-half gallons of water. If a 
dust is desired, the powder should be 
mixed with slaked lime, land plaster or 
other fine, dry material in the propor- 
tion of one part of the powder to ten 
parts of lime or other material. 


T= striped cucumber beetle, a small, 
yellow, black striped beetle is one of the 
most serious enemies of the cucumber, 
squash and melons. The greatest in- 
jury is done to the young plants soon 
after they come up; the worm stage of 
this insect also burrows in the stem both 
above and below the ground and often 
feeds on the underside of the fruit when 
it lies on the soil; the beetles sometimes 
destroy the flowers by eating off the 
pistils and also cause injury to ripening 
fruit by gnawing holes in the rind. Many 
plants are killed outright while others 
are so injured that they make only a 
sickly growth. The beetles live over 
winter in trash and old vines and can be 
partially controlled by destroying the 
refuse in the fall. This beetle also serves 
as a carrier for a serious disease of cu- 
cumbers, melons and squash known as 
bacterial wilt. They not only transmit 
the disease from plant to plant during 
the summer but they carry it over the 
winter and infect the new plants in the 
spring. The best control for this pest 
is a dust made up of one pound of cal- 
cium arsenate with five pounds of air- 
slaked lime or land -plaster and the 
young plants almost completely covered 
with this mixture. 

The tomato horn worm or tobacco 
worm is the most serious insect enemy 
of the tomato but also attacks eggplant, 
potato and peppers. It is the caterpillar 
stage.of this insect which feeds so raven- 
ously and may strip a tomato vine in a 
day or two. No doubt you have often 
noticed that something has been eating 
large portions of the vines but no enemy 
is seen, altho the full-grown caterpillar 
is three or four inches long. This is due 
to its color which harmonizes almost-per- 
fectly with the foliage.- It has a -promi- 
nent horn at the rear end of the body 
from which it derives its name. As far 
as known this horn is perfectly harm- 
less. In the small garden handpicking is 
4 most practical means of control altho 
arsenate of lead spray will control them, 
also. Natural parasites also help greatly 
in the control of this worm. Often these 
worms are seen with large groups of 
white egg or cocoon-shaped bodies at- 
tached on end to their backs. Too many 
people mistake these-for the eggs of the 
worm and destroy them but in realit 
they are the eggs of a parasite which 
when hatched bore their way into the 
body of the tomato worm and destroy it 
ip a short time and then-seek for other 
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sidered. There are ‘very few who do not admire 
paneled walls. Just now, too, there is a noticeable 
revival o* manner of finishing interiors. And 
surely there is no more satisfying wall treatment 
than paneling in’ some of its various forms.” 
Hazet T. Becker, in Better Homes and Gardens, May, 1926 


; A= ROOM is very rich and lovely and, with sm -¥ Fir, is 


. well within the limits of the average bui ry, ara he panel- 
work pictured here, so elegant in its simplicity, is Douglas Fir flat grain 
bordered with vertical grain Douglas Fir rails and stiles. The door and 
the ceiling beams are jing Sar Fir, chosen for its texture, color and 
strength. ‘The éntire woodwork is finished in driftwood gray stain and 
rubbed wax finish. And it is inexpensive! 

Your architect is familiar with the merits of Douglas Fir. He will tell 
you that it is ideal wood for interior ing, trim and finish. He will 
also tell you of the weather-resisting qualities of Douglas Fir for exterior use 
—and of its strength and durability for framing and general construction. 

Architect’s samples of flat grain and vertical grain Douglas Fir will 
be sent on receipt of 10 cents. 

[= illustrated treatise on Douglas Fir, written by a forester, 


telling why this is the wood of tomorrow at -well as today, 
sent on request. Use the coupon or a post card. 
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Douglas Fir Paneling 
beautiful and economical 


“It will come as good news to many who are puanning 
their dream homes, that paneled walls are no longer 
the rich man’s luxury they have heretofore been con- 
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WEST COAST LUMBER BUREAU, 5560 STUART BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 








Place 
Important West Coast Woods 





Please send me a copy of your free booklet “Durable Douglas Fir, America’s Permanent Lumber Supply.” 
Name. Street. =A 


DOUGLAS FIR * WEST COAST HEMLOCK * WESTERN RED CEDAR ~- SITKA SPRUCE 


SAVE 


Kill Aphis 
by Spraying 


Your beautiful flowers need 
no longer be food for the 
devastating aphis—that 
little green insect. 
“BLACK LEAF 4” will 
keep all your plants and 
flowers free from aphids 
(plant lice) and similar suck- 
ing insects. 


EASY TO USE 
Complete and easy-to-un- 
derstand instructions come 
with every bottle. The size 
bottle illustrated makes 6 
gallons of effective spray. 

BLACK LEAF 40” is sup- 
plied by druggists, florists, 
seed, hardware depart- 
ment stores, 


Tobacco By-Products & 
Chemical Corp. 
Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE, Ky, 


















Black Leaf 40 22" 


40% a diael dit 


























SPRINKLER 


A most unusual sprinkler that will give dry | 
weather a real battle. For lawns, flowers, 
shrubbery, vegctables—everything that 


grows. 4 This Rainbow automatic sprinkler 
is ‘right as rain"—waters evenly, thoroughly, 
with no flooding or missing. Waters a square 
—as much as 60x60 ft.— sq. ft. at-a time 
or a small area by turning down tap. 
Catches the corners. @ It oscillates—rocks 
back and forth. Weighs only 25 lbs. Attaches 
to hose. @ Saves time, labor, water. @ Write | 
for tolder or send order. Finest sprinkler 
built. $40.00 f. o.b. Detroit. Money back guar- 
antee. Other types of irrigation to meet any 
watering requirement. 


WHITESHOWERS 
6452-57 Dubois St. Detroit, Michigan 





























We carry no advertisements from firms we can- 
not recommend to you as ain worthy of your 
confidence and patronage at times. 
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prey. Tomato worms bearing these white 
bodies should never be destroyed as more 
parasitic friends are destroyed than ene- 
mies and the gardener is the ultimate 
loser. 

Probably most of us are acquainted 
with the Colorado potato beetle or more 
commonly called potato bug, which is 
the most serious pest of our most valu- 
able vegetable, altho it also will feed on 
eggplant, tomato, pepper, tobacco and 
some weeds and flowers. It has an ex- 
ceedingly ravenous appetite and is a con- 


tinual source of worry to-all gardeners | 


who include Irish potatoes in their list 
of vegetables. 


HE smooth, shiny, orange-colored eggs 

are deposited on end in groups on 
the undersides of the leaves and are 
readily noticeable. It is well to destroy 
them in this stage whenever detected. 
Where only a few potatoes are grown, it 
is practicable to hand pick the beetles 
into pans containing a little kerosene or 
the plants may be sprayed or dusted 
with arsenate of lead or calcium arsenate 
as for the control of the cabbage worm. 

A discussion of injurious garden in- 
sects would not be complete without 
some mention of the cutworms or army 
worms. These are caterpillars of the 
adult night flying moths which are not 
very particular upon what they feed, 
but do great damage to most any of the 
soft young plants as they come up or as 
they are transplanted. 

Cutworms are smooth, nearly naked 
caterpillars varying in length from one 
to two inches when full grown, usually 
dull colored and indistinctly marked 
with spots and longitudinal stripes. The 
name cutworm has been well applied to 
these caterpillars because of the habit of 
cutting off succulent plants near or just 
below the surface of the ground. Cut- 
worms feed mostly at night and spend 
the day either in a burrow in the soil or 
under the protection of stones and rub- 
bish near their food plants. In small 
gardens hand picking may be used to 
advantage. Careful watch of the plants 
should be kept and whenever injury is 
noticed, the soil around the base of the 
plants should be searched and the cut- 
worms destroyed. Shingles or small 
boards laid about the beds will form 
attractive hiding places for the worms 
during the day; here they may be easily 
found and destroyed. When such plants 
as tomatoes, cabbage and cauliflower are 
transplanted, they may be protected by 
using cardboard or tin cylinders sunk a 
short distance in the soil. 

A widely used method of control is the 
use of poisoned baits. A bait of the 
following formula has been found effec- 
tive against the army worm and the cut- 
Wwormas: 


EG ithe tion dementias 214 pounds 
Paris green............2 ounces 
DE ecabsarecksans 14 pint 
A ee Y gallon 


4 an orange or lemon. 


The dry bran and paris green are 
thoroly mixed. The juice of the orange 
or lemon is squeezed into the water; the 
remaining pulp and peel are chopped 
into fine bits and added to the water. 
The molasses is dissolved in the water 
and the bran and poison wet with it, the 
mixture being constantly stirred so as to 
dampen the mash thoroly. Only enough 
water should be used to moisten the 
mash, but not enough to make it sloppy. 
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Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains | 
Roth & Study, Architects, St. Louis 


Coler-Mixing Revolutionized 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


The Latest Development 
in Colloidal Chemistry 
Permanent pigments as rich and transparent as vege- 
table dyes and more lasting than paints. Cabot's 
Stains, the standard for over forty years, now made 
by our true colloidal process, which reduces pure 
pigments to such submiecroscopic fineness that they 
will pass through filter-paper and will penetrate so 
deeply into wood—like dyes into cloth—that the 
color lasts until the surface of the wood i: worn off. 
Made with pure colors only—no barytes, chalk or 
other filler—and with Cabot’s Creosote which 
thoroughly preserves the wood. 


Cabot’s Stained Shingles 


The Highest Grade Red Cedar Shingles 
Stained with Cabot’s Strains 

The genuine Cabot's Stained Shingles—sound lumber, straight 

grain, non-warping -are thoroughly stained and preserved 

with Cabot’s Stains. Shipped from numerous staining sta- 

tions all over the country. 





Other Colloidal Compounds 


Cabot's Waterproof Collopakes: Soft texture and 
pastel-like tints for stucco, brick or w > More fiuid 
than paints, easier to apply, lower cost. 

Cabot's Old Virginia White: The original brilliant white 
stain. As bright as new whitewash and as durable as 


paint. , 

Cabot’s Double-White: Whiter than lead paint, and two 
coats cover equal to three. - 
Cabct's Double Colors: Pure Colors of great richness 
and durability. 











Send for samples of Cabot’s Stains on 
shingle cedar, and catalog. Free 


Ulmul. bets 


t 


Manufacturing Chemists 
145 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 342 Madison Av., 
N. Y., 5000 Bloomingdale Av., Chicago 
Philadelphia, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Oreg, 



































TART now to develop your tal- 
ent with a Conn easy-to-play 
band or orchestra instrument. 
Demand for players exceeds sup- 
‘ply. Free Trial; Easy Payments on 
any Conn. Send for free literature 
and details; mention instrument 
Cc. G. CONN, LTD. 
766 Conn Bidg. Elkhart, Ind. 











Written guarantee to learn 
to talk. Satisfaction assured, 
Limited, selected, num beri 
ported this year. Take advantage 
Pr eThe beet bird I have oon in thie July and 

n vi 1a, . le 
sodsicks, Juniats, Pa. Aug ONLY 


FREE BOOK — nti i 'tcats. 





BIRD CO. 


E U 888 


185 Geisler Bldg.,Omaha, Neb. ,or 36 Cooper Square, NewYork City 


The Queen of All Hardy Garden Flowers 


IRIS 


Handbook and Catalogue 
NY on request 

\} THE LONGFIELD 
IRIS FARM 


Originators and Growers of the Finest Varieties |} 
Bluffton, Indiana i 
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HETHER or not 

America has such songs 

as may be characterized 
as pure folk songs seems to 
depend largely on just what a 
folk song really is. Many believe that a 
real folk song is one that has come down 
thru the ages, from whence nobody 
knows, and which like little Topsy 
“just growed” until it has become the 
expression and assertion of the group 
consciousness of the generations thru 
which it has passed. The other theory 
and seemingly amore plausible one, is that 
a folk song may be any song adopted and 
beloved by the masses, and irrespective of 
source, sung by them as the mass voicing 
of their joys and sorrows. If the former 
theory is true then America has no real 
folk songs. Such a thing would be im- 
possible by the very nature of things be- 
cause America sprang almost full fledged 
into national life without passing thru 
those stages of peasantry which are so 
seemingly necessary in the development 
of a folk art of any kind. On the other 
hand, if the latter theory is the accept- 
able one, then we have in America songs 
which will take their places with the im- 
portant folk songs of all the world, and 
which are perhaps more universally sung 
. than those of any other nation. 

In the first place, the folk song had its 
birth with the extemporaneous singing of 
Troubadours and Meistersingers in the 
middle ages, and because there was 
in existence at that time no form of 





OX American FolkMusic 
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CLIFFORD BLOOM 


We Have Produced Many Folk Songs 
Which Are Typically American 


ment that will not long stand by itself. 
We know that originally every song must 
have been composed by some one indi- 
vidual, even tho it was not so accredited, 
and that it became a “folk” song only 
after it had taken upon itself those char- 
acteristics which were peculiar to the 
groups thru which it passed from one 
generation to another. ° 

In the old countries, folk songs and 
folk dancing were kept alive almost en- 
tirely in the rural communities where 
communal singing and dancing and other 
forms of extemporaneous entertainment 
have always been so popular. Until 
recently the rural communities of America 
have lived a life of comparative solitude 
but with a consistent and ever-increasing 
trend toward the city modes, and so 
peasantry, as such, has been practically 
unknown. 


NDER the circumstances it is not 

surprising that America has no 
songs which may be classified folk songs 
just because they were popular songs of 
an unknown origin. There will be objec- 
tions raised, of course, on the ground 
that we have Indian music, Negro music, 
and several other kinds. But not any of 
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these may be called American 
except by adoption. We must 
not confuse American folk 
music .with folk music in 
America. The Indian music 
belongs to the race that happened to live 
on this continent before we took it away 
from them. Its characteristics and tradi- 
tions are as absolutely foreign to those of 
the white man as they can possibly be. 
The negroes, first imported as slaves, 
brought their music from Africa, and 
like that of the Indians there is nothing in 
it which could be considered at all in com- 
mon with anything in the American 
civilization. We have also the songs of 
the Puritan days but they are more 
English than anything else. We have the 
songs of the Creoles in Louisiana, for 
instance, and they are not American but 
French, and in the newer parts of the 
South and West we have the Spanish 
settlers’ songs which are of a distinct 
Spanish origin. True, many of these 
have somehow found their way into our 
American musical life and have even 
strongly influenced some of our most 
serious and conscientious writers, but 
the result is frankly imitative of the 
traditional styles of the German, Italian, 
French or Spanish music as the case 
may be. 

What have we, then, in this land of 
ours which is typically American and 
which at the same time has the same 
striking characteristics as the great 
folk tunes of the world? Folk songs 





musical notation, the songs were 
passed on from person to person 
“by ear.” It can easily be under- 
stood how in this manner the folk 
song lost a great deal of its original 
character, and how it eventually 
gained instead those characteristics 
and features which were common to 
all the minds thru which it passed. 
Naturally enough it was very often 
indistinctly and inaccurately re- 
membered, and so, were it possible 
for us to delve back thru the cen- 
turies with one of our present-day 
old country folk songs, and compare 
it with its original form, no doubt 
we would find that it had taken on 
quite a new dress and that the only 
real similarity would be in the re- 
tention of such bits of the tune as 
would be necessary in order to con- 
vey the same general musical idea. 
™ And so passing from person to per- 
son, as these songs did, they be- 
came naturally the mediums of 
musical expression of groups of 
people rather than the expressions 
of single individuals. 

The old theory that folk songs 
came into being in the remote past 
by some unexplainable and mysteri- 
ous action on the part of the group 
mind seems a bit far fetched. And 
to exclude a tune from the folk song 
class just because its composer 
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PROGRAM OF FOLK MUSIC FOUND 
IN AMERICA 


As stated in the article on American Folk Music, 
that music must not be confused with folk music in 
America. Polynational as we are, we have not only an 
abundance of folk music of our own, but this country 
is likewise really the home of the finest of the songs of 
both the Red and the Black races. In the following 

rogram appears a group of Carolina Mountain Songs. 

hese come more nearly being truly American than 
any of the others, but their use is so localized that they 
can scarcely be classified as folk songs in a national 
sense. 


Carolina Mountain Songs......... Arr. by Marshall 


Bartholomew 
Blackbird and the Crow 
Dearest Billie 
Grandma Grunts 
Little Mawhee 
The Wedding of Miss Duck 
I'm Going to Get Married Next Sunday 
Possum Tree 


Plantation Songs..... Arr. by Marshall Bartholomew 
Who Gwinter Bring You Chicken When I'm 
Gone? 
Golden Stairs 
Vanderbilt’s Daughter 
You Shall Be Free 
The Bad Man’s Ball 


Negro Spirituals.......... Arr. by Harry T. Burleigh 
Deep River 
Balm in Gilead 
By an’ By 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 
Standin’ in de Need o’ Prayer 
Weepin’, Mary 
My tok, What a Mornin’ 
American Indian Songs (founded on tribal melodies) 
OO EE A PRE: Arr. by C. W. Cadman 
From the Land of the Sky Blue Water 
He Who Moves in the Dew 
The Moon Drops Low 
The Thunderbirds Come From the Cedars 
I Found Him on the Mesa 





happens to be known is an argu- 
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are essentially plain songs which 
plain people love to sing in their 
own way, and if we have any here 
at all they are such intimate and 
heartfelt tunes as we have come to 
know and love in “Way Down 
Upon the Swanee River,” “Old 
Black Joe,” “Carry Me Back to 
Old Virginny,” “Darling Nellie 
Gray,” “Little Brown Church in 
the Vale,” and a host of others that 
are all too well known to necessi- 
tate mentioning. The notion has 
long been current that songs of this 
type, and particularly the ones by 
Stephen Foster, are plantation 
melodies. This is not true, for while 
many of the texts concern the 
negro and plantation life, the music 
in itself is as unlike true negro 
music as an Italian opera aria is 
unlike a Puritan hymn tune. 


“THOUSANDS of people who sing 
these songs do not know who 
wrote them and they do not care, 
and right here is another point of 
identity with true folk songs, these 
songs were not the he adn of 
professional musicians but sprang 
from the hearts of individuals who 
were in themselves just “common 
folk.” 

From a strictly musical point of 
view, these songs bear all the char- 
acteristics of the (Cont. on p. 56 
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This is the first article of a series dealing with child 
training, written by a mother from the parent's stand- 
point, with the counsel and approval of Dr. Lee Forest 
It will deal with 
the child as he is in the home, rather than in the 
laboratory. Most parents have a fair idea of what they 
This series endeavors 


to answer the great parental question, “How can we 


Hill of Des Moines, child specialist. 


should have their children do. 


get them to do it?” 


VERY child that comes into the 
world is preceded here by two 
parents, whom he had no part in 
choosing but who are going to determine 
very largely the kind of life he shall have. 
Our children reflect us in our every 
action. Their fluid natures, molded in 
our home, will bear till death the pattern 
of that home. Dr. Hill tells me that when 
a mother brings him a naughty or a sickly 
child, and his impression of the case is 
that habits are at fault, he studies the 
mother while he is examining tle child 
and decides from her almost as much as 
from the patient where the trouble lies. 
Parents fail for two reasons. Either 
they do not know how to deal with their 
children or else, knowing, they do not 
take time or trouble to do what is re- 
quired. Hence we the parents must both 
inform and train ourselves if we hope to 
be successful in training our children. 
And the children will have to be 
trained if they*are to succeed in the 
noisy maze that modern civilization has 
become. Dr. Hill has stated this splen- 
didly. “Fifty years ago it did not make 
so much difference whether children were 
trained or not. But this is the apartment 
age, the movie and jazz age, and living 
will become even more congested in 


“Business as usual” in the nursery school at Iowa State College 
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etter Fathers 


and Mothers 
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future years. We 
are thrown con- 
stantly with 
people. Compe- 
tition is terrific. 
Nerve strain is 
getting ever 
greater. It will 
take the finest 
equipment ob- 
tainable of body, 
mind and nerves 
# our children 
are to win a place.” These articles will 
attempt, therefore, to be a sort of train- 
ing school for parents. The grading, 
which you may do yourselves, must be 
entirely upon the way you carry out the 
principles that you will learn, or that 
you perhaps already know. 

The first lesson and the hardest will 
be upon self-control. And the first thing 
to get in mind is that we ourselves are 
responsible for most of the undesirable 
things our children do! 





AS your 4-year-old a fear? You 
planted it. Does he lie? You lied 
to him. Does he refuse wholesome food? 
You have permitted it. Or else you have 
allowed someone to be around him, a 
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In her sandpile, little Betty rejoices in sunshine and 
unrestricted play 


VQ SAW { RAIS wa 


nurse perhaps, who has done it, and in 
either case you are responsible. 

Carrots and spinach are as good for 
me as for the children. Do I eat them? 
If I learn to, it will help tremendously in 
getting the youngsters to do so. 

Am I afraid of the dark? I must beat 
down that fear. I must go bravely and 
cheerfully into dark places so that my 
children will never know fear of the 
dark. The same is true of any other fear. 
Do I speak petulantly? I must conquer 
that, for petulance will bring out all the 
original Old Harry in the child. 

What is self-control? Just making our- 
selves completely over, that’s all—just 
making for our children’s sake the effort 
we haven’t made for our own to be calm, 
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. “Renaissance Oak; 
ou have preconceived notions 
of Oak suggested by the Golden 
Oak of a decade or so ago, “‘Ren- 
Sm aissance Oak” furniture will come 
‘ as a delightful revelation. Its soft 
| brown tones and graceful style en- 
; visage homes wherein abidi ling 
i charm is the desired feeling. More- 
over, it makes possible furniture of 
real 'werth and heirloom quality at 
moderate cost. 
a s endless enjoyment and in- 
iration in our oakt -page bro- 
ere **The Charm of the Sovereign 
Free upon request to Dept. 
B. 2. Oak Service Bureau, Hardwood 
Mfrs. Institute, Memphis, Tenn. 


“The Oak Renaissance Is Here” 








Wry Bucs Leave Home 
Used by exacting florists and estate superintendents for years. 
Harmless, clean, and ideally suited for small home gardens, 
Recommended by officers of Garden Club of America. 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER re- 
OME moves weeds from walks, drives, 
ete. Don't ar os aaeee, 
FREE Pere ec steers 
Spr oA y Calendar. 


Telts what to and 
a spray 





. 2 
Trade Mark Reg. Springfield, N. J. 


FAULTLESS FURNACE PIPE 


‘‘The pipe without a fault’’ 














Be away at one stroke with the trouble, expense and 
fire hazard of sheet metal pipe by installing FAULTLESS 
CAST IRON PIPE on ro heating plant. Permanent 
and safe. Is not injured by fire, flue gasses or damp- 
ness. Can be fitted to any furnace and cleaned without 
taking down. Installed in a few minutes by any handy 
man. Prepare for Winter and save money by writing 
now for our descriptive circular and special prices. A 
real opportunity for live agents. 











\ Faultiess Castings Company, Brazil, Indiana. 








KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 


Florists, =, Nureerymen, Fruit Growers. Catalog 
Free 


American Farm Machine Co. 
1035 3 334 | Ave, 8. E., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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poised and gentle. So much for the first 
lesson, but keep in mind that it is the prin- 
ciple by which you can work every prob- 
lem that comes after. 

For instance, it is a very handy thing 
to have around the house when the 
parent of the other sex collides with some 
of your pet notions about the children. 
Which brings us to our second lesson, 
teamwork. 

I suppose, before the first baby comes, 
all conscientious parents make the same 
resolution, that they will never, never 
quarrel before the expected offspring. If 
they are average ple, they are hard 
at it before the baby is three weeks old, 
and they are Pavone ob about how to 
handle the youngster, who gets the idea 
sooner than you might think. 

We all know what happens when 
mother says Johnny can’t and father 
says Johnny can—Johnny does just as 
he pleases. The lesson is to practice this 
teamwork, which everyone esteems so 
highly. Every successful home I know of 
has two equally interested parents, ;work- 
ing together. 

And thus the second lesson, teamwork 
between the mother and father. Which 
brings us to something else. Fathers! 

A father, by reason of his daily disap- 
pearance from the domestic horizon, is a 
very fascinating person to the children 
what time he is around them. Everyone 
knows that the average father can do 
more with one word than the mother 
with many. 

In-spite of this, fathers seem to have 
been rather neglected in the agitation for 
better children. Nine-tenths of the 
broadsides are leveled at the mother and 
she, poor soul, finds herself frequently 
hampered by lack of interest or under- 
standing on the father’s part. From the 
things mothers have told me, with or 
without meaning to, I am convinced 
that in most of the homes, 90 percent of 
the troubles with the children would 
vanish never to return if there were two 
responsible parents instead of one—or 
perhaps none. And I believe that the 
vast majority of the fathers will gladly 
cooperate when they see the advantages. 
Let every mother make it her special 
task to sell self-control, teamwork and 
modern methods to her husband. (Un- 
fortunately, I know of no text book on 
husband training. An opportunity for 
someone!) 

The next lesson is self-sacrifice. I don’t 
think it is necessary to speak of money 
here. Most of us hand that over cheer- 


| fully for the children’s needs. But it is 


not so easy to give up the time required. 
In these days of organizing for every- 
thing under the sun, it is no longer a 
problem how to give parents outside 
contaet. The difficulty is to get some 
time to spend at home. Don’t think I 
condemn these organizations or any 
parent for taking part in them. I do wish 
to suggest, however, that many mothers 
(including myself) have found that the 
outside activities are the cause of many 
disorders in the home. If we are having 
trouble, it would be wise to investigate 
and see whether or not it is lack of time 
for the children that is the cause. I know 
one woman who found, after much medi- 
cating had failed, that all her children 
needed was for her to stay at home 
enough to keep their schedules regular. 
Again; many of us find that we have to 
limit entertaining in our homes, espe- 


Continued on page 55 





























Your doctor will tell you that the 
most healthful water comes direct 
from the well. Water in a storage 
tank quickly becomes stale and foul 
and often highly dangerous to health. 


Let us tell you how the Milwaukee 
Air Power Water System safeguards 
health by delivering water direct to 
you from well or spring or both of 
them; how it enables you to have hot 
water and water for sanitary uses at 
the turn of the faucet. It will obli- 
gate you in no way to get our booklet. 
Write for it today. 


MILWAUKEE AIR POWER PUMP CO. 
36 Keefe Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 


WATER 








Also builders 
of the Com- 
bustion Fuel 


Oil Burner 








AIR LINE 


aneneer | 15 years. Over 
5,000 in use. 


MILWAUKEE 
AIR POWER WATER SYSTEDS 











MARCH 
Automatic 
RAIN-MAKER for 


Make your lawns a velvety green and gardens 
colorful and fragrant—all with practically no 
attention. March Rain-Makers water large or 
small area quickly, thoroughly and economic- 
ally. One Rain-Maker does the work of 3 to 6 
ordinary sprinklers. Water is evenly distributed; 
| none wasted; no dry or flooded spots left. 
Sprinkles rectangles, eliminating side walk 
watering, and overlapping. Write for our 
“Scientific Lawn and Garden Irrigation’ book- 
let giving prices. 


March Automatic Irrigation Co. 


Lawns and 
Gardens 




















400 Western Avenue Muskegon, Michigan 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
KIS KIM INET AS ee et clay Sees 


system teaches boys how to study. my: - ine _, own ‘spin All 
eutdoor sports. Gymnasium. Swimming pea. ood place for your bov. 
Address DR. A. W. WILSON, ak, PRESIDENT 
Box 855 ° Saltsburg, Pa, 
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My meat man points out a few roasts 


Jets have a‘Roast/ 


BY A HUSBAND 


AST Saturday my wife said to me, 
“What shall we have for Sunday’s 
dinner?” She has asked me that 

same question for years! As sure as 
Saturday comes around, also arrives the 
above question. 

I answered her, promptly, “Let’s have 
a roast!” 

“Oh,” she cried, “a roast! That’s al- 
ways your answer.” 

So it was. Why not? Is there any- 
thing in the meat line any better than a 
good roast? 

Last week-end, however, was a fatal 
time for roasts. The request of mine for 
a roast, repeated weekly, got on friend 
wife’s nerves. “Pork beef lamb pork 
beef lamb pork beef lamb——” She 
threw up her hands: “The butcher knows 
what I want every Saturday. He re- 
members the routine: pork beef lamb 
pork beef lamb.” 

“But, dear,” I soothed, yet trying to 
stick to my roasts, “aren’t there differ- 
ent kinds of pork and beef and lamb 
roasts?” 

“Oh, I suppose so, but pork’s pork. 
You can’t get away from that!” 

I swallowed a chuckle. It reminded 
me of Mr. Butler’s story about Pigs Is 
Pigs, but I didn’t dare say so at that 
particular time. 

“Well, don’t let’s worry about it, old 
dear. J’ll buy the meat this Saturday 
and give the meat man a surprise.” 

There is something about Sunday din- 
ner that—well—just means roast to me 
and nothing else. Maybe it’s because I 
like to smell the savory meat cooking 
during the leisure hours of my one day 
off per week. Anyway, I had roast on 
my mind when I stepped up to the meat 
counter. “Got any roasts?” I inquired. 

“What kind?” he parried. 

I almost sang out, “Pork beef lamb 

ork beef lamb,” but I caught myself 
just in time. “Why, er, let me see— 
lamb?” I finally gulped. 

“You bet I have!” our meat man in- 
formed me with gusto. “Any particular 
cut?” 
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There he had me. Leg o’ lamb was 
my limit, and that was probably more 
certain in my memory because of the 
shape of a sail on a boat that I owned 
once than because it was the description 
of a roast of lamb. He read my hesi- 
tancy. 

I smiled pleadingly. “Enlighten me, 
will you, on the subject of roasts?” 

He did. That’s his business, and the 
information I gained from my Saturday 
shopping tour for meat I am willing to 
pass on. My meat man’s cuts, roasted 
as follows, I know would perk the jaded 
appetites of any Sunday diners who may 
have fallen, perhaps unconsciously, into 
the pork beef lamb pork beef lamb mal- 
ady that we suffered from. The recipes 
are from experts. 


Shoulder of Lamb With Onion Sauce 


Have your meat man take the bones 
out of a shoulder of lamb and roll 
it. Put it in a roasting pan and sear it 


for fifteen minutes in a hot oven (500 
degrees), turning it once. Now salt it 
well and put a half a cupful of water 
into the pan. Next cover the pan, lower 
the heat to 450 degrees, and roast for 
about an hour and a half. The onion 
sauce is made by boiling about three 
cupfuls of white onions until tender 
Drain them and season with salt, pep- 
per and butter, and add a cupful of hot 
milk. Mix them all up and then press 
thru a sieve. 


Spiced Shoulder of Lamb 


Here is a tasty dish! Rub the roast 
well with salt and pepper and place it in 
a roaster with half a dozen cloves, a 
dozen whole allspice, two-thirds of a 
cupful of vinegar, one-third of a cupful 
of water, and three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. Sear the meat in a hot oven 
(500 degrees) and then roast it in a 
covered roaster with a moderate heat 
(400 degrees) for about an hour and a 
half. The usual allowance is twenty min- 
utes to the pound. Keep it well basted 
and add water as it cooks away. The 
juice left in the pan will make a marvel- 
ous gravy. 


Roast Lamb, Virginia 


Rub a shoulder roast of lamb with 
butter, dredge thickly with flour and 
season thoroly with salt and pepper. 
Put it in a hot oven (500 degrees) until 
the flour is brown, and then baste every 
quarter of an hour for about two hours 
while it roasts in a moderate oven (400 
degrees). The basting is to be done with 
cider or grape juice. When done, tender 
and nice, add half a cupful of currant 
jelly to the liquid in the pan and thicken 
it with flour to a wonderful gravy. Serve 
the Virginia Special with curls of bacon. 

On all lamb cuts there is what they 
call a fell, or outer skin covering. It is 
tough and sometimes might taste of the 
oil from the wool. This fell should al- 
ways be removed without letting it touch 
the meat. 

There used to be a song that had 
words like this, “From all the meats that 
am good to eat, from turkey down to 
ham, the one that tickles my palate the 
most am lamb, lamb, lamb!” But, how- 
ever, having straightened out the lamb 
question, let’s get down to ham—fresh 
ham. (Continued on page 5? 


Pork, beef, lamb!” 
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The breakfast nook with its open casement windows is an ideal place for shelling peas on a July morning 


(sooking from the <July Garden. 


HE plot thickens in July, and cook- 

ing from the gaiden becomes a de- 

lightful balancing of all sorts of 
tempting possibilities. 

First comes the pleasure of selection: 
What shall we pick? and what so pleas- 
ant as a stroll down the garden path 
with this in mind! Next that of decision: 
How shall we cook it? 

Tomatoes begin to appear in the aver- 
age—as to latitude—garden in late July; 
and the dishes and arrangements of 
which they are the highlight or an im- 
portant ingredient or flavor are number- 
less. I consider tomatoes by far the most 
useful and valuable of the garden prod- 
ucts (next to potatoes, which are in a 
class by themselves), and always try to 
compass an early fruiting and to plan 
for an overflowing crop thru a long sea- 
son, with plenty to enjoy seasonally and 
to can for winter. We can’t use these 
by the basketful in July, but one by one; 
and we plan to use them economically. 


Salad Melba—Scald, peel, and ehill 
the required number of ripe tomatoes, 
and cut them in halves if they are large 
enough; if not, slice off the stem ends. 
Hollow out middles (saving pulp for use 
in soup, ete.) and at serving time set 
them in individual lettuce nests and heap 
the cavities with diced cucumber and 
pineapple. Top with a good big whirl 
of stiff mayonnaise mixed with a little 
whipped cream, dredge with paprika, 
and serve with narrow oblongs of bread 
spread with soft “mouse” cheese mixed 
with minced green sweet pepper and set 
in the oven to crisp. This salad is de- 
licious made exactly as above; but it is 
also very nice with the pineapple omitted 
and sliced radish substituted, and with 
the whipped cream left out. 


Golf Club Salad—Toss together equal 
parts of finely shredded new cabbage 
and diced tomato in liberal mayonnaise; 
heap on a bed of white crisp lettuce, 


FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


eanuts or minced 


sprinkle with chopped 
serve with sand- 


green sweet pepper an 
wiches. 

Always keep a supply of salad dress- 
ing—commercial, cooked, or regular oil 
mayonnaise—on hand in the icebox in 
summer. The purchased dressing is very 
satisfactory, but is best, I think, mixed 
with a little whipped cream or home- 
made chili sauce or catsup, the latter 
forming a nice “Russian Dressing.” 

Plainfield Luncheon Salad.—Scald and 
peel the required number of good-sized 
tomatoes, take a slice from the stem end 
of each, hollow out, salt, and chill. When 
wished set each on an individual arrange- 
ment of white lettuce containing a layer 
of thinly sliced crisp cucumber, half fill 
with stiff mayonnaise, and press into 
each the half of a hard-cooked or stuffed 
egg. Garnish with radish roses, and 
serve for a main luncheon dish. Add a 
cheeseball if convenient. Serve with hot 
cornbread or brown bread sandwiches. 


Piquant Summer Sandwiches.—Mince 
chives, half a cucumber, a green sweet 
pepper, a firm tomato (peeled), and 
mash with cream cheese; use as a spread 
for sandwiches of white or brown bread. 


Tomato Savory—For a main lunch 
dish, hollow cone-shaped pieces from the 
stem ends of the required number of 
large ripe tomatoes; sprinkle cavities 
with salt, pepper, sugar, and minced 
green sweet pepper, and fill with butter. 
Set on buttered rounds or squares of 
bread in a shallow glass baking dish, and 
bake at 400 degrees until soft. Just be- 
fore serving, pour around them plenty 
of hot, slightly thickened cream, well 
seasoned. Accompany with any green 
salad, and hot cornbread if convenient. 
Doesn't this sound delicious? It is! 

Fruit salads make a delicious, cool, and 
healthful dessert in summer; use them 
freely. Large strawberries, fresh pine- 
apple, ripe summer pears, big cherries, 
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apricots, or a combination, diced, are de- 
licious. A very fine dressing for fruit 
salad is made as follows: Two eggs, one- 
fourth cupful each of lemon juice, sugar, 
and-any fruit sirup; mix all together and 
cook in a double boiler until sufficiently 
thickened, stirring meanwhile. This keeps 
well in the icebox. Use frequently. 


Gooseberry Jam=—Head and tail the 
required quantity of partly ripened 
gooseberries, add one-fourth their weight 
of ripe currants and an equal weight 
(equal to all) in sugar. Cook, after 
sugar is dissolved and boiling is begun, 
forty minutes, stirring frequently. Pour 
into sterilized glasses, cover with paraffin. 


Summer Blackberry Jam.—Stew two 
boxes of blackberries or loganberries with 
sugar to your taste. When cooked and 
soft thicken slightly with about two 
tablespoonfuls of corn starch moistened 
in a little cold water. The jam should 
be of the consistency of ordinary jam. 
Serve, with cream, with the breakfast 
cereal. It is fine on any of the ready- 
to-eat breakfast foods. Will keep for 
winter if canned, boiling hot, by the open 
kettle method. Truly it is delicious; it 
is good for all children and especially for 
the one who ordinarily doesn’t care for 
his cereal. 


Currant Jam—This is just like the 
mock Bar-le-Duc, except that it is not so 
rich. Use about half as much sugar as 
stemmed currants, by weight, and add a 
few gooseberries (headed and tailed) if 
on hand. Stew about half an hour and 
can by the open kettle method. This is 
delicious and refreshing with meats in 
winter, especially with lamb. If you like 
it thicker and richer use more sugar; 
since it is canned boiling hot in air-tight 
jars, the exact amount of sugar used does 
not affect its keeping. 

Blackberry, Loganberry, or Huckle- 
berry Pudding (Cold) —Stew about a 
quart of (Continued on page 53 
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Dichensliine 
a Pleasure 


A New Kitchen Sink 


With Washing and 
Draining Compartments 
—Built in 

No longer isdishwashing a bug-a-boo. “The 

ane Sink’’, with its deep washing bowl and 
e drainin ng compartment makes washing 

die es as well as vegetables, lingerie etc., a 

real pleasure. 


The tile-like finish is durable, sanitary and easy-to- 

clean. Each compartment drains separately. Instal- 

lation in old or new housesis simple and inexpensive. 
Mail This Coupon for Full Details 


Please send me your FREE BOOKLET on The Eddy- 
Sink without obligation. 
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THE D. A. EBINGER 
SANITARY MFG. CO. 
188 Lucas Street 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 














What are your Sewage 
Disposal Problems7 


Let our specialiste suggest just the idea! sanitary 
service suited for your, suburban home, camp or 
school. Protect health and increase property 
values with these quality equipments. 


wip Septic Tanks 


for water toilets without sewers. Follows U. 8. 
Public Health Service design. Thousands in use 
No failures. Fully guaranteed. Easily installed 
Before You Order 
Any System 

pomatag? — Nye Fy A ety*- 3 
of your proitoms and we wil) do 
the rest. 
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Willers Ca t 10 11Unse0 Av. 
geo ah tetera Co., 4 


ARIZONA FIG PRESERVES |: 


Bix 1 ind jars $4.00; Twelve jars $7.50. Also famous 
Salt yo} Valley Canned Grapefruit; Six 1 pound 4-oz. 
cans $4.00; Twelve cans $7.00; Twenty-four cans 3 .00. 
Price includes delivery charge to any point in United 
States. Money order or personal check with 7 


TRIPLE L. COMPANY, Box 726, CHANDLER, ARIZ. 
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The Cooks Round lable 


Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens Readers 


This is your department and its value depends upon the 


help of every g 
unpubli recipes. 


. Wedding Fruit Cake 


2 cupfuls of butter or 1 teaspoonful of cloves 

— oil short- 1 teaspoonful of nutmeg 
‘4 teas pee of mace 

3 pm  - of brown sugar 4 cupful of white grare 

10 eggs juice, cider or cofe 

1 cupful of molasses fee 

4 cupfuls of pa > flour 2 pounds of seeded 

1 teaspoonful of soda raisins 

2 pounds of seedless 1 pound of thinly sliced 
raisins citron 


Cream shortening and add sugar gradu- 
ally. Add well-beaten eggs and molasses. 
Reserve 4% cupful of flour and with the 
rest sift the remaining dry ingredients. 
Add to the first mixture alternately with 
the fruit juice. Mix the 4% cupful of 
flour with the raisins and citron and add 
to the whole. Bake in a slow oven (275 
degrees) 214 hours. This will make ten 
pounds. Ice with: 


Almond_Icing 


shelled 2 egg whites 
almon 1% cupfuls of con- 
3 drops of rose water fectioner’s sugar 
2 or 3 drops of almend extract 


Blanch the almonds and pound to a 
paste, moistening with rose water and 
almond extract while doing this. Beat 
until smooth and add to icing made with 
the egg whites beaten stiff with the 
sugar, reserving a small amount of plain 
icing before adding the almonds. Spread 
on the cake and cover with the plain 
icing.—Mrs. H. B., Michigan. 

Banana Sherbet 


6 ripe bananas 3% cupfuls of sugar 
2% quarts of sweet milk 3 whites 
1 tablespoonful of vanilla 


Chop bananas fine. Add milk, flavor- 
ing and sugar. Put in freezer, and when 
half frozen, fold in the egg whites which 
have been stiffly beaten. This amount 
will make one gallon of sherbet.—Mrs. 
K. E., Alabama. 


Bran Cookies for Children 


1 cupful of bran \% teaspoonful of soda 
1 cupful of corn sirup 2 tablespoonfuls of but- 
‘4 cupful of buttermilk ‘er or other short- 
Flour ening 


Mix bran, sirup, buttermilk and butter, 
then add enough flour, with the soda 
added, to make a dough. Cut with any 
desired shape cutter and bake in a hot 
oven (425 degrees) until light brown. 
Wrap in wax paper. These cookies are 
delicious and very wholesome for chil- 
dren.—Mrs. R. A. W., North Carolina. 


New Stuffed Puioten 


Use as many r edium-sized peppers as 
there are persons to be served. Halve 
the peppers lengthwise and remove 
seeds. Place in a shallow baking dish 
and fill each half with alternate layers 
of chopped onion and fresh ripe tomatoes 
pared and cut in small pieces. Dissolve 
a bouillon cube in enough hot water to 
cover the bottom of the dish to a depth 
of a quarter of an inch, pour around the 
peppers, cover the baking dish and bake 

400 degrees about 14 hour or until 
aioe Remove the cover and place 
slices of bacon on each half pepper, raise 
the oven heat to 500 degrees and allow 
the bacon to become brown and crisp.— 
Mrs. I. E. W., Pennsylvania. 


% pound of 


cook in our family, Send in your favorite 
We will pay for every one 


Delicious Baked Ham 


1 pound of ham %-inch \% cupful of brown sugar 

thic 1 teaspoonful of mus- 
¥% cupful of vinegar tard rubbed into 
4% cupful of hot water ham 


Stick a few cloves into ham, cover with 
other ingredients, and bake at ‘400 degrees 
until tender, in a covered pan.—Mrs. E. 
L. , Washington. 

Marshmallow Loaf 

Boil gently 1 cupful of granulated 
sugar and 4 cupful of water until it 
threads. -Fold this sirup into the amy 
beaten whites of four eggs. While yet 
warm add 1 tablespoonful of plain gela- 
tine which has been soaked in 1 table- 
spoonful of cold water. Divide into two 
equal parts, coloring one part with pink 
fruit coloring. 

Dust the bottom of a small loaf cake 
oe with powdered sugar. Pour in one- 

lf of the white mixture, sprinkle with 
nuts, cocoanut and diced maraschino 
cherries. Add one-half of the pink mix- 
ture, then the remaining part of the white 
mixture sprinkled with nuts, cocoanut 
and cherries, and finally the. remaining 
pink part. Set in a cold place until it 
hardens. When ready to serve dip the 
mold for just an instant into hot water, 
then turn out on a platter which has been 
dusted with powdered sugar. Cut in 
slices and serve on individual plates 
garnished with halves of fresh straw- 
berries. Other colorings and fruits may 
be used if desired.—O. M. P., Illinois. 

A New Sauce for Meat 


1 cupful of chili sauce \% teaspoonful of 
6 large olives paprika 

1% ate par wed a \% teaspoonful of 
Yeteaspoonful of sal cayenne pepper 


Remove rae from olives and cut 
pulp in pieces. Saute in butter for a few 
minutes. Add seasonings. Heat chili 
sauce, add the olives and serve hot with 
steak.—A. C., Massachusetts. 

Turnovers With Texas Tomato Sauce 

Line a pie pan with rich biscuit dough. 
Mix one cupful of grated cheese with 1 
cupful of “Texas” Tomato Sauce and 
spread on the dough as a turnover. Bake 
in a hot oven (450 degrees) until brown. 


“Texas” Tomato Sauce 
1 can of tomatoes 2 one. of vinegar 
1 tablespoonful of mixed }4 cupful of sugar 
spices Salt and pepper to taste 
1 large onion 1 large sour pickle 


Boil all ingredients together until the 
tomatoes are cooked to pulp.—Mrs. R. 
L. P., Texas. 

Butterscotch Tapioca 


2 cupfuls of milk ¥% cupful of dark brown 
1% teaspoonful of salt a 

14 cupful of tapioca 

1 teaspoonful of butter a ‘cupful of chopped 


Scald the milk, add Meee and cook 
over hot water until the tapioca is trans- 
parent. Mix the sugar, salt and egg. 
Mix a portion of the tapioca with the 
egg mixture, stirring thoroly. Add to the 
remaining tapioca in the double boiler. 
Stir and cook until the egg thickens. 
Add vanilla and chopped nuts. Turn 
into dishes to cool. Serve with whipped 
cream.—Mrs. R. J. MeL., Kentucky. 
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_ Mr. john A oak te. So. 
Norwalk, Connecticut. 
Architect, Leroy Ward. 


Mr. Farrell 
Bars 
Garbage 


T "HIS beautiful home of the President of the 
United States Steel Corporation is, naturally, 
Kernerator-equipped. No garbage cans, no ru 
bish piles, but instead, just the handy Kernerator 
hopper door in the kitchen. = this hop ‘= 
is dropped all waste — not only garbage, 
sweepings, tin cans, bottles, magazines, wil 
flowers and rubbish of all kinds. 
Falling to the brick combustion chamber be- 
low, it rapidly doles, when an occasional light- 
ing destr+ys all but metallic objects and such 
non-combustibles, which are flame-sterilized 
for removal with the ashes. 

The Kernerator is ideally adapted to 

Better Homes and Gardens Unit Homes, 

a new one of which is described in eac 

issue. Write for booklet, ‘The S. 

Elimination of Household Waste. is 


KERNER INCINERATOR + cat ig” A 
704 East Water St. ec, Wis. 


KERNERATOR 


HE CHIMNEY - FED INCINERATOR 








‘Garbage and Waste Disposal 
without Leaving the Kitchen, 


-COMFORTS of the City— 


Sa) —in the Country Home 














Running water, electric ts 
and mowern sow; sewage dis for 
the country home, Ce the 
> eH of city comfort made 
gnd installed by KEWANEE. 
ore than 200 private pe 
are backed by a quarter centur 
of experience an: the nationwide 
organization of KEWANEE hy- 
draulic-electric 


Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 
Kewanee,1 


KEWANEE 456 8S. Franklin Street, 


Now $140 KEWAN EE 


To Hang Up Things 
In The Bathroom 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads — Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
For Any Heavy Articles 


10¢ pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(LOGGED PORES 


prevented if skin is well cleansed with 
non-irritant soap. Thousands use only 


Resinol 


STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 
A home study course in making your home 
beautiful or preparing for an agreeable - 
lucrative profession. Send for c R7 
York School of Interior Decoration 
441 Madison Avenue New York City 


offers in CAMERAS, —_—— 
NISHING, ALBUMS, 
- ‘pricing ne — for’ developing 
fine 08s 
New bargain nie. 
Co-, hy oe Ave, Roanoke, Va. 
















































Better Homes and Gardens 


Edinburgh Scones 
‘ cupfuls of flour 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar | 
ee = fuls of baking 2 tablespoonfuls of lar | 


\% cupful of raisins 
KY eetend of salt 1 egg 
2 tablespoonfuls of but- 1 “sapted of milk or 
ter buttermilk 

Sift together the flour, salt and baking 

wder. Wash the raisins and add to dry 
ingredients. Add sugar. Rub in butter 
and lard. Beat the egg and add milk to 
it, then mix all together to form a wet 
dough. Turn onto a floured board and 
knead lightly. Roll out to % inch thick- 
ness, cut into triangular pieces and bake 
in a moderate oven (400 degrees) for 
twenty minutes. These are good either 
hot or cold.—J. R., Ontario, Canada. 


Jellied Spiced Beet Salad 
2 cupfuls of pickled beets, 2 tablespoonfuls of 
diced horseradish 


1 cupful of boiling water 114 tablespoonfuls of 





¥% cupful of vinegar from gelatine 
ighects ob i ons \% cupful of cold 
teaspoonful of salt . water 
2 tables of sugar. 


Soak gelatine in cold water. Place hot 
water, vinegar, salt, sugar and horse- 
radish in a saucepan and bring to 
boiling. Remove, add gelatine and when 
beginning to thicken, add finely diced 
beets. Pour into a pan, ‘having the mixture 
abeut one and one-half inches thick. 
When hardened cut in small squares. 
Serve one or two small cubes on lettuce 
and garnish with mayonnaise.—Mrs. 
F. T., Ohio. 

Russian Sandwich 

Beginning at the top of this sandwich, 
which is built up in tower form, one in 
reality partakes of a miniature full course 
dinner from fruit cocktail to dessert. It 
is not only delicious, but extremely good 
to look at. 

Cut six thin round sliees of bread 
diminishing in size from four inches 
across to 14 inches. The largest slice is 
of course used as the bottom layer of the 
sandwich and is spread with jam. On 
top of the jam layer place the next 
smaller piece of bread, spread with cream 
cheese. Next comes a buttered slice, add- 
ing bacon or chicken with lettuce and 
mayonnaise. The fourth piece of bread 
has a slice of tomato and the fifth a slice 
of cucumber, each buttered and having 
lettuce and dressing. The 114 inch round, 
not buttered, forms the top layer; add to 
it a tiny piece of fruit and top with a 
stuffed olive. The layers are held to- 
gether by toothpicks. Place the finished 
sandwich on a lettuce leaf—C. M. &., 
Ohio. 

Easter Lily Potato Salad 


12 large pp petetons 1 ompeene of peppet 
% cw f vinegar 
3 tablespoonfuls of sneer 1 cupful of thick sour 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
ioe ae of celery 1 teaspoonful of mus- 


“% A. # of salad oil 1 teaspoonful of Wor- 
2 raw eggs cest e sauce 
2 hard-cooked eggs 
Boil potatoes in their jackets, ] 
dice sail ta mix with mayonnaise, males as 
follows: Beat raw eggs with dover ge 
Seg add the oil, drop by dro 
beating constantly. Then ade all all 
the other ingredients named, except the 
cooked e mixing thoroly. Pour over 
the didat' pa tatoes and before serving 
decorate with the hard-cooked eggs by 
removing the shells and making “‘lilies.” 
This is done by cutting the eggs length- 
wise to make six petals. Remove the 
yolks and press thru a ricer. Use yolk 
for center of the lilies. Arrange the egg 





whites for petals on top of salad, putting 
one large “lily” in the center surround 
by small ones.—B, B., Wisconsin. | Sault 
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The Same 
Good Luck Quality 


but now a 


New Style 







To Open Jar 


Youpulleither 
Lip — break the 
Sealand thecover 
comes off like 

magic. No more. 
nicked jars, broken knives 
or cut fingers. Good Luck 
Rings in the old round 
shape served you well for 
years. You will like 


GOOD ® LUCK 


DOUBLE LIP 
JAR RUBBERS 


even better. Don’t take chances with un- 
known brands. GOOD LUCK Rubbers come 
packed with Atlas E-Z Seal jars. 

Send 10 cents in stamps for our Home 
Canners’ Year Book. It teaches all methods. 
If your dealer hasn’t GOOD LUCK Rubbers 
we will send you a trial dozen for 10 cents 
in stamps. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
56 Hampshire St. Cambridge, Mass. 








NewWay ti 
Money at Home 


CQuLD you use $5 to $10 per day extra money? 
You can earn it in spare time, in a pleasant, 
fascinating, new way. No previous experience neo- 
essary. Complete outfit furnished free to members. 
Everything made so plain and clear a child can foliow 
instructions. It sounds too good to be true but 
hundreds already know it is like a dream come true. 
Earnings positively guaranteed. 
Write for Free Book 
Members are taught to decorate beautiful Art Novelties, 
lamps, shades, tables, chairs, bookracks, aleo etching on 
copper and brass, also pillow tops, "batik, yo hy 
instructions for opening an Art Corner in your or Art 
Novelty Store, or selling to other stores. FIND OU arn about 
this golden opportunity by writing TODAY. You'll es 
“Te's met what I've Wan’ "Mail coupon or letter NO 
enclos:: stamp. 
Fireside Industries 
Adrian, Mich. -—"o" ™" 
Fireside 
v4 Industries, 
Dept. 89-H 
7 Adrian, Mich. 
I. Gentlemen: 
F Without obligation on 










wae Industries, which tells how I 
earn money at home by 

4S Decorating Art Novelties; also par- 
F ticulars of your Money-Making Gen 
antee and the special co-operative privi- 
es leges and services. I enclose two-cent stamp. 


A (Wrtte plainly with penctl) 
MP FREED cicctd-cocndbeccvesevticccdteindoore 
a rs erry SE eee 





All advertisements appearing in Better Homes 
ardens have our absolute guarantee. 









Esmbroideries for the’ House in Summer 


BENNIE HALL 




























Address all orders - @- 
and inquiries toMrs. ad | Bw 



























Bennie Hall, Better 
Homes and Gar- 
dens, Des Moines, 


lowa C-) 














Detail of embroidery of 
pattern No. 235 


Transfer pattern No. 235, blue, 30 cents, gives designs for a beau- 
tiful luncheon set, three pieces of which are shown above. This set 
may be worked in all white or in pastel shades and consists of center- 
piece, four plate doilies and four tumbler doilies. Floss to embroider 
entire set, 55 cents additional 


Transfer pattern No. 234, blue, 20 cents, 
supplies design for the interesting Colo- 
nial Girl scarf shown at the right. The 
pattern gives outline for shaping ends 
of scarf. Worked in bright colors on 
a background of cross barred muslin, 
the embroidery is unusually attractive. 
Floss will be supplied for 55 cents 
additional 



































The attractive porch set sketched at 
























the right is made from the motifs EG TEED”, NERD REED EES REE EET cy 
contained on transfer pattern No. oo ee Oe SG 5 Me INVES § 
233, blue, 20 cents. The embroidery Ma Eos Se NA: Ny ex cad _— ies i 
is carried out in outline and un- ‘ Re eee ere SS a I ee 
. ° ° a, Pa ee: >» LR~- ox] 60) 
padded satin stitch in the color of ys > ki =<; fa a = Yes 
one’s choice, the set illustrated be- 5S" es <= a SS ee ~~ Nee = 
ing done in deep orange and black. — Sieh ie 
Floss to embroider the entire set 2™~ Can OE enn —_ ae eS 
will be supplied for 65 cents addi- re, tie. ite .. ™ _--“ites & 7 
tional. Immediately .above is a ‘ lh ASS ee cane aN. ? EES 
photograph of one motif showing ‘ ni Yr ig en LEE 
the embroidery in detail | =<, -- <5 >~ SLE ==) 
= a PaaS tt Ce _~ 
— ii SES zy KES 
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July, 1926 
Needlework Directions 


Ty Accompany Designs Shown Opposite 


HE design shown at top of page 50 
‘ian be worked in all white or in pas- 
tel shades. In the former instance the 
flower petals, leaves and dots are worked 
in padded satin stitch, the stems in out- 
line and the centers and dots in eyelet. 
if colored embroidery is used, simpler 
stitches are preferable. Use lazy daisy 
stitches for petals and leaves, satin stitch 
for centers and dots, outline for stems. 
Lavender, blue and rose are the colors 
used for flowers, the rose colored flowers 
having black centers and the others hav- 
ing vellow centers. The dots are worked 
in vellow satin stitch outlined with black. 

The centerpiece measures 22 inches in 
diameter; plate doily 10 inches; tumbler 
doily, 5% inches. Transfer pattern No. 
235 provides designs and cutting out- 
lines for 1 centerpiece, 4 plate mats and 
4 tumbler doilies. The price is 30 cents. 
Floss to embroider complete set, 65 cents 
additional. Needles in correct size are 
included with all floss orders. 

For dresser or buffet nothing is pret- 
tier than a scarf in a dainty Colonial Girl 
design, and certainly nothing is more 
popular. Fine eross-barred muslin is 
the material used for scarf shown at cen- 
ter of opposite page. Many colors are 
used for the flowers—pink, rose, blue, 
purple and orange—the petals being 
done in lazy daisy stitches with six 
strands of floss in needle. The centers 
are done in satin stitch and are alter- 
nately black and yellow. French knots 
are used for the smaller flowers. 

Qutline girl’s dress first in medium 


blue, then in black; hat, blue and black; 


arms and neck, pink; lips, red; eyes, 
blue, with black brows and lashes; hair, 
brown. Use six strands for outlining 
hat and dress; two strands in needle for 
arms, neck and face. Many lovely 
effects can be secured by working out 
the color scheme according to taste. 
Transfer pattern No. 234, blue, 20 
cents, gives motifs for scarf, also out- 
lines for cutting scarf ends. Floss to 
embroider scarf, 55 cents additional. 


A Smart Porch Set 


Round-thread cotton is the material 
used for the porch set shown at the bot- 
tom of the opposite page. A table cover, 
swing back and cushion are included in 
the set and the motifs are taken from 
transfer pattern No. 233. Deep orange- 
vellow and black are the colors used for 
the embroidery, the stems or scroll lines 
being worked in double outline in black 
und orange. Outline first with orange, 
then put in black outline right next to 
ihe orange line. Use six strands in needle 
ior outline. 

The wide leaves are worked in un- 
padded, slanted satin stitch, working 
irom the center of leaf out. In other 
words, work half of the leaf at a time. 
(See enlarged illustration of detail.) This 
ives the appearance of veining thru the 
center of leaf. Use three strands in 
needle, Outline the finished leaf in black. 

The long darning stitches are made 
with black floss, six strands in needle, 
and may be omitted if desired. A black 
cord may be used to finish the cushion. 

Transfer pattern No. 233, in blue, 
costs 20 cents; floss to embroider, 65 
cents. If colors other than those de- 


scribed are wanted please state what 
ones are desired. 





Better Homes and Gardens 


Make your kitchen look as clean as 
you know it to be by using Cornell 
Tile Board. 

You can have this job done so in- 
expensively that you will be favor- 
ably surprised. 

Any carpenter can lay this deep 
cut tile board—there are'several pat- 
terns to choose from—right over 
your old plaster; then one coat of 
dead-white and another of enamel 
which you can do yourself will make 


Cormelll 


your kitchen look like a new room. 

If you are building a new home, 
plan as Mrs. Lapham did (see photo 
above), to put in Cornell Tile Board. 
It lasts for years,retains its beauty, and 
is even less expensive than plaster. 

Cornell Tile Board is exception- 
ally well made. Once laid it will not 
crack, and adds materially to the 
appearance and value of your home. 
CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 

190 N. State St., Chicago, IIL. 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO, 
190 N. State St., Chicago 


Please send me samples of Cornel] Tile Board. 
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Free Circular tells all about this convenient, modern way of providing Soft Water 
for new or old homes. If you have running well water in your house, you can now 


Have SOFT WATER 2a. 







peve: oe” Soft Water.you want for Laundry, Cleaning, Dish- washing, 
poo, et Fresh Water 


‘SOFTENER 


gy © —makes well water softer than rain water as fast as youcan 

draw it from the faucet. Just flowing through Softener takes out 
all hardness. No pumps—no waiting for rain—nodirty roof washin 
—no gutter filth. Water is always clear, clean, fresh, odorless, and absolutely 
Softener soon paysits own cost insavinglabor, soap, washing powders and garments. Easily 
connected to your water pipes without plumber’s help. rs i : . 

eshi ampion ener compile ready touse ‘or only 

Easy Terms—$5 Down $5 dows and give oe a whole year to pa ieotalanened our 


low factory price in convenient monthly payments. Write for Circular today. 





CHAMPION WATER SOFTENER CO., Dept. p 189 W. Madison St., Chicago, IL 











PEONIES . 
Reserve cutting on request. Your nt he Da | PRYEMA MO ALE/ eB ld (LS YA 


Rootes that will Grow—Bloom and true to name, 
CHERRY Hit: Deep Garnet LD, $10.00; Moses Hutt: Dark 
Sheil Pink, $1.00; CouRONNE D'OR: Late White, 75c; KARL 

ENFIELD: Dark Crimson $1.50; James KeLway, Flesh White, $1.50; 

CHESTINE GOUDY: Fine Pink, $2.00; RemvE HORTENSE: Large Pink 

$2.00; LONGFELLOW: Bright Crimson, $5.00; PRIMEVERE: Canary 

yellow, $4.00; Lapy A. Durr: Large Pink, $5.00 . 

All 10 Outstanding varietier $20 00 


RIVERVIEW GARDENS _ Riverview Ste. | ST. PAUL, MINN- 


BASKETRY MATERIALS 


65-page Catalog and directions, 15c, Reeds (highest 
quality), raffia, wooden bases, chair cane. Indian ash 
splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, rush, pine needles, 
books, tools, dyes. LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, 
Iac., 6 Everett St., Alliston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 





Now youcan get a better power Garden Tractor at 

less cost. Amasingly Lew Price on the SHAW 

} me eed TE Plows — Seeds 
tates, etc.; Low Cost; 

Simple to operete. 

Special Offer Write** 

for Special Offer. 

Address Dept. BG-2 UU 
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Seasoning Garden Dishes 


with the Spice of Variety 


Some interesting facts 
about a timely series of 
articles which Better 
Homes and Gardens has 
secured for you, and 
about the personality 
behind them. 


Mrs. Florence 
Taft Eaton ad- 
miring one of 
her grandchild- 
ren 


HESE are the months our 
«investment of time and en 
ergy in gardening yields rich divi 
dends. Tomatoes, green beans, 
raspberries and a dozen other pro- 
ducts of the home garden come 
so fast in July that one can pick 
enough to serve every day. 


When one is serving the same 
things day after day, it is quite a 
problem to supply variety in the 
manner of serving. It is this 
problem which Florence Taft 
Eaton helps you to solve through 
her series of “Good Things from 
the Garden”. In these articles, 
Mrs. Eaton tells how to serve 
garden products in many unusual 
ways—ways that, while giving 
much extra attractiveness, often 
take little if any extra time. 








Mrs. Eaton is particularly quali- 
fied to deal with this important 
subject, as she is both gardener 


and cook par excellence. She has 
a large garden at her home in 
Massachusetts, and she passes on 
to you the unusual recipes which 
she has found of particular value 
in her own home. 


This series py Mrs. Eaton will 
continue through three more num- 
bers, each one dealing with the 
things which the garden supplies 
during these months. Haven’t 
you two or three friends who will 
appreciate reading what Mrs. 
Eaton has to say? Then suggest 
to them the advantage of subscrib- 
ing to Better Homes and Gardens 
at once. A subscription blank is 
enclosed for your convenience. 


Better Homes and Gardens 


Des Moines, lowa 


[f interested in our commission plan of getting subscriptions, write us for details. 




















July, 1926 
Let’s Have a Roast! 


Continued from page 46 


Roasted Fresh Ham 


Sear the meat for thirty minutes in a 
hot oven (500 degrees), and then cover 
and roast for an hour in a moderate 


| oven. Now season it well, and put diced 


celery and sliced onion over the roast, 
and maybe a cupful or two of stewed 
tomatoes. Continue roasting until done, 
which will figure about an average of 
thirty minutes to the pound. 

This fresh ham roast may be done 
with cider, too, by dredging the meat 
first with flour and then proceeding as 
before until after the hour is up. Now 
add two cupfuls of sweet cider to the 
pan and baste the meat regularly, add- 
ing cider if necessary. When done, re- 
move the roast and make a sauce of the 
cider left in the pan. 


Roast Spare Ribs 


Lay the spare ribs over pared raw 
potatoes in a roasting pan, dust the meat 
with flour and season with salt and pep- 
per. Roast for about an hour in a mod- 
erate oven—450 degrees. Instead of po- 
tatoes, a dressing may be put under the 
spare ribs, consisting of three cupfuls of 
bread crumbs, six tablespoonfuls of 
melted fat, one teaspoonful of salt, a lit- 
tle pepper, four teaspoonfuls of chopped 
onion, two teaspoonfuls each of chopped 
parsley and poultry seasoning, and 
enough water to moisten. 


Stuffed Shoulder of Pork 


Have your meat man bone and roll 
the shoulder of pork. Stuff it with a 
mixture of chopped apples and chest- 
nuts. The apples should be sour ones, 
and the chestnuts ought to be boiled, 
skinned and put thru a sieve. Don't 
forget plenty of salt and some pepper. 
Dredge the meat with flour and baste it 
often until well done. 

Of course the pork loin, where the 
pork chops come from, makes a delicious 
roast, and should be treated in the gen- 
eral pork fashion when roasting. Plenty 
of salt and plenty of time. 

Beef, on the other hand, doesn’t take 
as long as pork, and may be served fair- 
ly rare. In addition to the usual rib 
roasts of beef there are other tempting 
cuts that come for the oven tempting 
dishes. With beef may be roasted po- 
tatoes, onions, tomatoes, carrots, apples 
and so on. Fruit, too, serves well with 
roast beef. Bananas, pears and even 
oranges will add to the piece de resist- 
ance, if baked with the meat. 

There are four good sauces that fit in 
with the roast beef dinner without a 
hitch, maybe more. Cranberry Apple- 
sauce made from equal parts of chopped 
apples and cranberries, and half as much 
sugar, is delicious. A Pickle and Parsley 
Sauce may be concocted from one table- 
spoonful of onion and one of parsley 
chopped and then combined with one 
teaspoonful of fresh grated horseradish 
and two teaspoonfuls of mixed chopped 
pickles. This mixture is blended with 
a little over a cupful of French dressing, 
and then a chopped hard-cooked egg 1s 
added. 

Creele Sauce has a base of tomato 
sauce, to each cupful of which is added 
a little chopped bacon, two teaspoonfuls 
of chopped parsley, a minced green pep- 


Continued on page 54 




















July, 1926 
Cooking From the July Garden 


Continued from page 47 


berries, sweeten to taste, and while hot, 
put in layers in a good-sized deep bowl 
with slices of buttered bread, fitting in 
the bread to make the mold solid. Be 
sure there is enough sirup to saturate 
the bread thoroly. Let stand over night 
if possible. To serve, unmold in a glass 
dish and surround with whipped cream; 
or omit cream and serve with “top-of- 
bottle.” This is a very nice pudding and 
wholesome for the children. 

Morristown Cucumbers—In a way it 
seems unforgivable to divert cucumbers 
from their specific use—sliced thin or 
latticed, crisped in ice water, and served 
as salad. They furnish, however, an en- 
tirely different and extra vegetable when 
cooked. Try the following and see if you 
do not agree with me that it is well 
sometimes to prepare them in this way: 

Cut pared, quartered and _ seeded 
(slice seeds off) cucumbers into inch 
lengths, and boil a few minutes, until 
just tender. Drain and arrange in layers 
in a buttered glass baking dish, alternat- 
ing with thin layers of fine crumbs, sea- 
soning each layer with salt, pepper, a 
dash of sugar, dots of butter, and a few 
nutmeats. Crumbs should form the bot- 
tom and top layers. Pour over all a 
cupful or so of highly seasoned tomato 
sauce, grate cheese on top and cook in a 
good oven until a delicate brown. For 
variations, cream sauce may be substi- 
tuted for the tomato, and nutmeats may 
be omitted. This can constitute a main 
dish. Accompany it with a salad. 

Summer Squash—Our family are al- 
ways delighted when the first summer 
squash is brought from the garden. I 
know no vegetable, however, that de- 
pends so much on proper cooking for its 
goodness. Poorly cooked it is mushy, 
tasteless, and poor; well prepared it is 
delicious and tasty. Following are two 
veri-best méthods of serving it: 

Creamed Summer Squash.—Cut tender 
summer squash into inch dice, or smaller, 
and cook in salted water until tender but 
not broken. Drain, and add enough 
highly seasoned rich cream sauce to 
moisten very liberally. Serve at once, very 
hot. Variations: Pour into a buttered 
baking dish, grate cheese over and 
brown; or, melt diced cheese in the 
sauce, whip with an egg beater to make 
very smooth, and pour over the squash. 

Fried Summer Squash.— Slice good- 
sized but very young and tender sum- 
mer squash about one-third inch thick. 
Dip the slices in highly seasoned beaten 
egg to which half as much cold water 
has been added, then in fine crumbs, and 
saute in any nice fat (bacon is good) 
until a rich brown on both sides. By 
garnishing with a little crisped bacon, a 
delicious and adequate main dish is ob- 
tained. This fried squash is very nice 
simply dipped in seasoned flour (salt, 
pepper, sugar) and sauted, but is richer 
when done by the first method. Fresh, 
tender, small-seeded squash is absolutely 

ssential for the success of any of these 
recipes; yellow, mature squash with 
irge seeds, as usually seen in markets, 
is not worth cooking. If the thumbnail 
indents outside easily the squash is all 
right. Thinly sliced squash, in bits, is 
delicious added to soups or stews. 

Italian Vegetable Ragout —Fry a thin- 
iy sliced fresh onion in two or three 
tablespoonfuls of olive oil (or butter if 
you prefer) a few minutes; add one and 
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, THE HI-LO OIL BURNER in your heating 
plant (Hot Water, Steam or Hot Air) will 
automatically and economically maintain the desired 
emperature under all weather conditions. The sim- 
plest, most efficient yet lowest priced Oil Bur net | 
Responsible Distributors Wanted. 


Gloria Light Co., 114. N. May St., Chicago 
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No matter how hot 
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er, this improved 
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| Sprinkler keeps growing things fresh and 
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the easy way 


Now the hardest work of cutting the 
grass—is the easiest 
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Opens Fruit Jars Easily ¥ | 


Each Presto Magic Opener Jar Ring is mark- . | 
ed. The red ring has a large white lip—the 
white ring hasa red lip. The Presto Mark 


is your guarantee of quality. Presto rings | 
always have the grip and stretch essential to 
successful canning. And no matte: how 
tightly a cap may be stuck—: always comes 
off easily. A pull on the large Presto lip 
stretches the ring—lets the air in—and 
breaks the tightest seal, Approved ior all 
home canning—Presto Rings are ideal for 
either bail or screw capped jars. 


3 dozen for 30 cents 


Ask your dealer for the improved Presto 
Ring. It costs no ned an ordinary jar 
f he can’t supply you, | send 30¢ in 
stamps an my dealer's name 

and we = “— you 


ozen Presto 

Rises postpaid. 
Dept, E-2 

CUPPLES CO. 


Manufacturers 
St. Louis, 


propenre 
and 
44 A. 
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DREER'S 


MIDSUMMER 
CATALOGUE 


will help you get the best results 
with Vegetables and Flowers. It 
contains a complete list of Season- 
able Seeds, as well as winter and 
spring flowering Bulbs, and tells 
you when to plant them. Order 
your Bulbs now, to be sure of 
them for fall. 
Write for free copy and please 

mention Better Homes and Gardens 


HENRY A. DREER 


Philadelphia, Pa. | | 











j-) 1306 Spring Garden St. 











Personal Stationery 





200 . 100 
SHEETS 





Distinctive stationery with that crisp banknote 
“feel” of quality. 7 





Heavy white sheets, 6 x 7 
inches, printed in dark blue in the top center 
with your name and address or any form you 
wish up to four lines. Envelopes to match, with 
each flap printed in the same way. 
For your own use or for gift purposes this sta- 
tionery is most attractive and practical. 
Stationery will be sent postpaid the same week 
order is received. Please send cash with your order— 
$1.00 for 200 sheets and 100 envelopes Write 
POST PAID or print address plainly. 


LETTERCRAFT 8% Carmi Illinois 
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one-half cupfuls of cut-up peeled toma- 
toes, and cook, stirring, ten minutes. 
Add a cupful each of diced potatoes, 
pared eggplant, and summer squash, and 
one large shredded green sweet. pepper, 
seeds removed. Add sugar, salt, pepper, 
to taste, and simmer slowly until vege- 
tables are tender; add a butterball and 
serve as the main dish, accompanied with 
dressed lettuce. Any congenial season- 
able vegetable may be substituted for 
the eggplant—lima beans, cut-off corn 
(add this only during the last ten min- 
utes), or nearly-cooked string beans. 

New String Beans—String beans are 
always more attractive if cut in 
“matches” the long way—dividing twice 
and then halving—as they cook much 
more quickly and retain their bright 
green color. To assist in this add a very 
small pinch of soda immediately after 
adding the water, which must be boiling. 
Boil madly, uncovered, and they should 
cook in three-quarters of an hour or less; 
add salt when nearly done; drain, add 
very liberal butter. 

Concordia Style: When nearly done 
drain off water, add one to two cupfuls 
of cut-up tomato and a very finely 
shredded new onion, and simmer, stir- 
ring occasionally, until beans are tender 
and the tomato cooked to a nice sauce. 
Add sugar, salt, and secant pepper to 
taste, and, when taken up, a generous 
amount of butter. A dozen or more 
tiny cooked onions may be substituted 
for the shredded onion, if liked. 

New Carrot Sauce—Make a nice 
cream sauce and add, just before taking 
up, enough finely minced cooked new 
carrots to fleck it ornamentally. This 
sauce is attractive and delicious for pour- 
ing over new potatoes, flaked salt or 
fresh fish, macaroni, etc. 

Ras pberr y Fluff —Whip cream,sweeten 
to taste, mix lightly with as many ripe 
raspberries as it will attractively include, 
and serve in compote glasses for a com- 
pany dessert, with sponge drops; or 
heap it lightly on rounds of sliced sponge 
cake, arranging all on a large flat serv- 
ing dish (glass is pretty) and garnishing 
with a few more fresh berries. 


Let’s Have a Roast 


Continued from page 52 





per, and two pimentos cut into strips. 
After boiling seven minutes it is ready 
to serve. 

Mushroom Sauce made with a couple 
of tablespoonfuls of chopped onions that 
have been cooked five minutes in butter, 
a third of a cupful of tomato puree, one 
and one-fourth cupfuls of brown sauce 
from the meat gravy, all cooked until 
thick, and then half a cupful of cut 
mushrooms added and the mixture 
heated thru will enhance a roast of beef 
most satisfyingly. 

The variation in beef cuts for roast- 
ing are the rump roast, the sirloin butt 
roast, the shoulder roast, the rolled 
shoulder roast, the top round roast, and 
the short ribs roast. From eighteen to 
twenty minutes per pound will roast 
beef nicely, and it should be seared in a 
hot oven (550 degrees) to begin with, 
and not seasoned until it is half cooked. 

After learning all these ins and outs 
concerning roast meat, I am, more than 
ever, strong for my Sunday Specials. If 
the wife asks the weekly question nert 
Saturday, I'll be right there with a ready 
answer, you can bet! 
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Hot Water Everywhere 


with a 


“HOLYOKE” KEROSENE 
HOT WATER HEATER 




















Smokeless 
Odorless 
Inexpensive 
to install 
Supplies hot water for kitchen, laun- 
dry andbath. Attaches to regular range 
boiler without disturbing connections 


Write for Free Booklet No. 11, Hot Water 


in the Home. Give name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
HOLYOKE MASS. 
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buy all of ——a 
the materials for a complete 


home direct from the manu- 
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facturer and save four profits, on the 
lumber, millwork. hardwareand labor. 
Price Includes all umber cut to fit; highest grade 
mterior woodwork, siding, flooring windows, doors, 
glass, paint, hardware, pails, lath, goofing, with 
complete instructions and drawings. ight paid 
to your station. Permanent pines, Oe NO PORT. 
ABLE. Many styles of year ’round dwellings, sum- 
mer cottages and garages to choose from. Write 
nearest mill Sotey for FREE Money-Saving 
Catalog No. 258. 


The ALADDIN Co., BAY city 


Wiimington, North Carolina; Portiand, Ore.; Toronte, Ont. 


SEND NO MONEYs tare’ CHICKS 


Just Mail Your Ord 
We ship C. O. D. and guarantee prepaid dg. ee delivery of sturdy, 
pure-bred chic ke from healthy bred-to-lay flocks. White, Brown an¢ 
— Leghorns Be. Anconas, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, 8. C Rede 
ff ks, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, Black Minorcas 
Orders for lese than 100 chicks, lc more per_ chick, 
SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, Box B, SILVER SILVER Lake, ER IND, 


Cc HIC K Ss ‘Suburban Qu Quality 


Pure standard breeding. Accredited. Blood tested. Heavy 
layers. All standard varieties Guaranteed to live. Bank ref- 
erence. Shipped anywhere prepaid. Catalog free. Write today 


SUBURBAN FARMS HATCHERY, Route No.2. MUNCIE, IND- 


White Leghorn Hens and Males 


Lhouende of eight week old Pullets. Al« 
Now half price. f2eyeitig site HP nested. ted 
greed stock, ege bred 26 years gE an at 16 egg contest ( alow 
and special price bulletin free. 1 ship C.O.D. and guarantee ‘catiof roti 


GEORGE B. FERRIS, $46 UNION. GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 


QUALI TY CHICKS 


Best laying strains. Postpaid. Per 100: 

DD Pew tov $9; Anconas, Rocks, Reds, $10; 
PRICE Orps., Wyan., $11; Lt. Brahmas $15 

Ass’ td $7; Large Asst’ d 2 Catalog Frees 


MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, OLUMBIA, Mo. 


&® SQUAB BOOK FREE 


» Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions 
> Write at once for big free 1926 book beautifully 
printed in colors telling how to do it. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB COMPANY 
600 H St., Melrose Highlands, Massachusetts 





















Take advantage of the time and money-saving 
conveniences offered thru our advertising 
columns. Youare safein responding to these ads. 
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New Model 
Wrist Radiolite 
Lies flat on the wrist 
— no strap beneath. 
Stands the bumps of 
outdoor use better than 
higher priced, delicate 
watches. Tells time 

popular watch 


in the dark. 
eee: $4.50 in the world. 
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The New Yankee 


Dependable always ; many 
new features of grace and 
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A Border of England’s Best 


DELPHINIUMS 


(Hardy Larkspars) 


Finest and newest of these splen- 
did border plants. Hardy, easily 
raised from seed if sown now 
Magnificent 4 to 6 ft.spikes in all 


shades from lavenderand mauve 
to indigo and violet; specially 
selected from a private English 
collection Why pay $5.00a 


dozen for plants when you can 
raise a border full for— 


PACKET 50c; 1-16 OZ. $1.50 
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Dignites,, Exclusive Profession 
not overrun with competitors. 
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12 named varieties$2 


Why not plant better irises? A plant of Lent A. Williamson 
. In these col- 
et two dollar value for $1.00. All plants 
laranteed true to name. 
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supply is limited. This is your chance to get high class 
Varieties 


3: Goodland, Indiana 
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Better Fathers and Mothers 


Continued from page 45 


cially if we do our own work. That’s 
another wrench, to curb our instincts for 
hospitality. Yet last summer I proved 
so I could no longer doubt it that too 
much company at dinnertime, with all 
the accompanying confusion, was the 
direct cause of bad eating habits in my 
little girl. 

Dr. Hill has asked me to add a word 
here about the tendency of some parents 
craving jazz and movies, to drag small 
children with them to places of enter- 
tainment. He has child patients, always 
ill, whose condition can be laid directly 
to this very thing. The parents’ duty is 
plain on this score. Either they must get 
someone to stay with the child at home 
while they enjoy themselves, or the 
parents must take turns at it. 

Does that appear a pretty drab picture 
for parents—limited outside activities, 
limited guests, limited amusements of 
every sort? But we can take time to be 
outdoors with the children and nowadays 
getting outdoors is a real privilege. We 
can indulge ourselves in the other things 
to a certain extent—but we must stop 
when we see the family suffering. 

Besides, these evenings spent at home 
alone will give us time for the study of 
child psychology, and that is one of the 
must courses in our school for parents. 
Dozens of scientists are working on the 
problems parents find most perplexing. 
We can pluck the fruits of their years of 
research merely by reading the books they 
write, and most of these books we can get 
at the public libraries. 

And finally, in creating the atmos- 
phere of your home, give thought to the 
dwelling itself. Many of us handicap 
ourselves fearfully at the start by the 
house we live in during the children’s 
habit-forming years. Bad habits arise 
from not enough room, from an unde- 
sirable neighborhood, from lack of out- 
door space. All these can be eliminated 
if we choose the home with a view to the 
children’s needs. 

Do not, I beg of you, consider stuffing 
children into an apartment. Every child 
is entitled to his own bit of green grass 
and blue sky and quiet. Yes, and he is 
entitled to a tree to climb and ground 
that he can dig in, and a sand pile. 

I should make any sacrifice to have a 
house, big enough, with plenty of ground 
about it. I should want a porch, too, 
where the children could play in rainy 
weather. There would have to be cool 
bedrooms, preferably one for each child. 
There would have to be a room or nook 
downstairs where the small children 
could keep their things in orderly fashion 
and could play without fear of wrecking 
the furniture. 

But, you say, such a place is beyond 
the means of the average family. Not 
such a place as I mean. It can always be 
had if you look and plan carefully enough. 

Perhaps, however, we are so circum- 
stanced that we simply cannot have the 
surroundings we would like. Then at 
least we parents can contribute loving 
kindness, unselfishness, good cheer, with- 
out which no home can succeed, and these 
will go far to make amends for the ma- 
terial deficiencies. 

[Editor’s Note—A list of books on child 
psychology, approved by Doctor Hill, will 
be sent on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
Address Editorial Department, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa.] 
























Sanitation 
demands this 


precaution 





is not enough to keep the 
The hidden 
trap, too, must be purified — 
especially in hot weather. 

Brushes cannot reach the trap. 


Ir 
toilet bowl clean. 





ButSani-Flushcan. Itdoesaway 
with sediment and foul odors. 
And it banishes all labor and 
back-bending. Simply sprinkle 
in Sani-Flush, follow the direc- 
tions on the can. Flush. Stains, 
marks, incrustations disappear. 

Sani-Flush is a household ne- 
cessity. It cannot harm plumb- 
ing connections. Always keep it 
handy in the bathroom. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your gro- 
cery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can. 
30c in Far West. 35c in Canada, 


Reg US Pas OF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycientc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


























Our new Peony and Tris 
Price List, which is the 
most complete and up 
to date list of Peonies 
and Iris we have ever 
issued, is just off the 
press It submits a 
superb offering from 


AMERICA’S 
OLDEST PEONY 
COLLECTION 





It is being malled out 

by us to all our old 
customers. It is free to those not on our mall- 
ing list who desire a copy. Write for it. We 
know you will find it worth while. 


Peony Growers for over 50 years 


. FARIBAULT, M:NN. 
[ R I ® A favorable climate enables us to furnish 


TOOOOIO 
the same sized rhizome in July as others furnish in October 


WEED’S LANDSCAPE NURSERY, BEAVERTON, ORE. 





Our catalog lists 
S500 VARIETIES. 

















Soieiieienamanaaaneatl 
Arbors, Pergolas, Arches, 
Lattice, Trellis Designs. 

etc. 

Bauman Lumber & Woodworking Co. 


Southern Railway Bidg. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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EONIES - 5 

for ten 

assorted Peony Roots for fall delivery. If inter- 
ested in higher priced Peonies, send for my catalog. 








O. L. RINGLE, Box 90, Wausau, Wis. 











For Seashore or Mountains 


“RADIO” 
Bungalow! 


BY popular vote—the perfect summer 
bungalow! Now obtainable in a choice of 
6 sizes, with from 3 to 5 rooms with porch. 

Easily erected by unskilled help—two or 
three persons can put one up in 36 hours. 
Strongly constructed of best materials and 
lasts for years. Is fully portable, and can be 
removed to a new location whenever desired. 
Prepare for your happiest summer by order- 
ing at once. Immediate shipment. 

Write at once for free folder giving 
complete floor plans. 

Send 20c for our new 48-page catalog 
showing beautiful homes built by 


Bossert. 
Priced from 


$472 » 826 


F. O. B. BROOKLYN 


“RADIO” Garage 





Handsomely d ed. Comes sectional-built; 
12 ft. x 18 ft. inside measurements. Strongly 
constructed. An attractive addition to any home 
or estate. Can be erected by unskilled labor in 
8 or 10 hours. Carried in stock for immediate 
shipment. 


Louis Bossert & Sons, Inc. 
“Largest Lumber Plant in the East’’ 


1378 Grand St. (House Dept.), 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Ghe Cottage Gardens 


LANSING, MICH, 


Our Special Catalog of 
Peonies and Imported 


Holland Bulbs is 
now ready. Please 
write for copy. 








IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on request 
— Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly 
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The Cincinnati Iron Fer ce c oi 
3322 Spring Grove Ave. 2 Cincinnati, o. 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
=. , ene — better to buy good lands at 
at will never ower. Cro agus 
easy terms. Say = ny interested in. 
for booklet No. 31." 





















































































































































lan or 
about 
homeseekers rates. *address 


H. S. FUNSTON Land Commissioner 
1702 Soo Building Minneapolis, Minnesota 
I R I &, $2.00 a dozen, labeled; $1.50 a 

dozen, unlabeled; stro divi- 


sions; all different; postpaid. July delivery. 
E. E. KING, 503 Indiana Ave., Urbana, Illinois 
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American Folk Music 


Continued from page 43 

old country folk music. Simplicity of 
melody and rather a suggestion of 
monotony in rhythm is typical of all folk 
songs, yet they are at the same time 
spontaneous and impromptu without 
any set musical form. It is very doubtful 
if Stephen Foster when he wrote “O 
Susanna” and ‘‘Massa’s in de Cold, Cold 
Ground”’ gave little or any thought at all 
to the musical form of the song he was 
about to write. He wrote because he had 
to write—wrote because he was not able 
to ‘quiet the voice of the genius within 
him. And this genius was nothing but the 
voice of the folk themselves, pouring 
forth their joys and their sorrows, their 
fondest hopes and their loftiest aspira- 
tions. And so if in the last analysis we 
find folk songs to be the heart songs of 
the people, then we may find right here 
at home a folk song literature as com- 
plete, as varied and as full of interest as 
that of any other country in the world. 

[Editor’s Note: Mr. Bloom will be glad 
to answer questions for you concerning 
music or help you in arranging musical 
programs. Enclose a two-cent stamp 
for reply. Address Mr. Clifford Bloom, 
care of Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa.] 


202 Best Recipes 


“202 Best Recipes” is the title of the 
60-page booklet now ready to be mailed 
out. As its name indicates, it is made 
up of 202 excellent recipes selected from 
those published to date in The Cooks’ 
Round Table. Soups and appetizers, 
entrees, meats, vegetables, breads, salads 
and desserts are all included, so arranged 
as to be easily used. The booklet will 
be mailed promptly on receipt of ten 
cents to cover cost of printing and mail- 
ing. Please address your order to Edi- 
torial Department, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Easy Jelly-Making 

F you have never used liquid pectin 
for making jelly you have a real treat 
in store for you—no more guess-work, 
or long hours spent over the stove, but 
a simple, quick, accurate method of 
making jellies that are a joy to gaze upon 

and a real pleasure to serve. 

Not many years ago, I knew little 
about the word “pectin” but I was aware 
of the fact that peaches, strawberries, 
and cherries would not make jelly; while 
grapes, and currants were very success- 
ful if used at the proper stage of ripeness. 
Liquid pectin supplies that deficiency in 
fruit juices which are low in pectin and 
is very reliable. The natural fruit flavor 
is retained, the jellies are bright and clear. 
When they are turned from the glass 
they retain their shape but ‘quiver” 
pleasingly. 

To the housewife in the city who buys 
all the fruits used in preserving, or who 
has only a smal! back-yard garden, 
liquid pectin has its advantage since the 
quantity of the finished product is in- 
creased. 

You will, no doubt be amazed at the 
amount of sugar used with liquid pectin. 
It will seem an extravagance plus the 
cost of the liquid pectin, but remember 
that none of the juice is boiled away, 
and the delicious fruit flavor remains. 
In the end you have used no more sugar 
to each glass of jelly than with the old 
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Convenience 
for your casements 


Open or close your casements through the 
screen with the Win-Dor Operator. Screens 
stay closed, flies are kept out. Automatic, 
positive lock. Easy to use; easy to install on 
new or old buildings. Very inexpensive. Send 
for literature explaining fully this least costly 
and most convenient and satisfactory line of 
casement hardware. Write today. 


Win Dor 


CASEMENT HARDWARE 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE COMPANY, 402 Hl Ne. Wood S«., Chicage 
CASEMENT HARDWARE HEADQUARTERS 




















Vines, poison ivy, all weeds 
killed permanently, as easy 
as watering a garden. 


ATLAS pascrousWEED — 


quickly destroys obnoxious growth. Positively not 
injurious to animals. Does not stain. 1 quart, | 
and 5 gal. cans and 50 gal. drums. Sold by dealers 
in horticultural supplies or direct, if dealer cannot 
supply. Send for FREE booklet A. Submit weed 
problems to us. 


Chipman Chemical Engineering Co., Inc. 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Factories at Bound Brook, N. J., Houston, Texas 
and Palo Alto, California 


KiLt WEEDS 
Gas 








DOG REMEDIES 


In Soft Gelatin Capsule form easily given 
to large or small dogs. 


Write for our circular “What is 
good for a child is good for a dog.”* 


GRAPE CAPSULE Co. 
93 Nassau Street New York City, N. Y. 


MORE PERFECT PEONIES—BY GUMM! 


NEARLY a thousand named varieties to choose 
from. Gumm's peonies irises are world- 
famous for profusion of bloom, hardiness and 
culture. Send for interesti log—NOW. 


W.L.GUMM »Peony Specialist 
Dept. B, REMINGTON, INDIANA 


OMONT WHITE COLLIES 


Thoroughbrede—The “Aces” of All Dog-dom. 
The most beautiful d x in the went. ntelli- 
our home, 
ies, Write 











































[Si plus Stock 
from one of the finest pri- 
vate collections in the 
middle west. Superb, hardy, 


beautiful and true to name. Write 
for Catalog 


IRIS FIELDS 
125Lutz Ave., West Lafayette, Indiana 
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Water 


WHEN YOU NEED IT Most O 


Meet Summer’s water demands with a Hoosier 
Service. It will save your lawns and gardens 
from the disaster of drouth and give an ample 
supply of water under pressure for every home 
purpose. Cheaper than city water. Uses any 
source of supply or power. Long lifeGALVA- 
ZINK protectioni nside and out. 
FREE BOOK. 
“How To Have Running Water”—e 
book is yours for the asking 
FLINT & WALLING MPG. CO. 
32 Oak St. Kendallville, Ind. 










THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. Dept. 302 Cleveland.O. 





“The Goddess of the Rainbow’’ 


lowa t R I fe, Sturdy 


Grown Plants 
We will send one dozen fine assorted named for $1.85, 
$2 85 or $3.85. 100 fine mixed 10 kinds $6.25; 20 @ 
$7.25; or 30 @ $8.25; all my ng Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send postcard today for SENS” list. 


RINGWOOD GARDE 
W. We. Cook - Clinton, Iowa 














IRIS SPECIAL 


Our special collection of twelve, different 
named, choice, bearded irises, catalog value 
$5.00 or over, sent postpaid; now for $3.00. 
Colors: blue, lavender, purple, pink, rose, 
bronze and yellow. Write for free catalog. 


CARL SALBA ~ - 
Originator and Grow 
300 Creston Road, Berkeley, California 

















pod roots 3 4 
anes co 
true to name — 
Felix Crousse (red) ,Duch- 


esse de —_ (white) Delicatissima 
(pink). Order now. Delivery in Sept. Send xt Special Price Liste 


Balmoral Gardens, 5356 N. Sawyer ave., Chicago, ill, 


SEND FOR BEAUTIFUL CATALOG 








colors, perfect blossoms. Low prices. 
CH ARLES F. WASSENBERG, Box 7, Van Wert, Ohio 





























coms NON-STAINING CONTACT TOBACCO 

MON OIL POWDER 

waitiioe | _ Fotage saationa | 5:55 
EGBERT & DIRIG 

Produce Exchange - 7 ° 7 New York. 
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method; and you have many more 
glasses of jelly! 

It is best to select fruits that are not. 
over-ripe, tho the fully ripe fruits may be 
used successfully with liquid pectin. 
Wash well and cut large fruit into pieces, 
place in a large preserving kettle. Add 
just enough water to prevent burning 
and cook slowly, tightly covered, stir- 
ring frequently and mashing with a po- 
tato masher. 

Dip the jelly bag into boiling water, 
wring dry and suspend it from a holder 
so that the juice may drip into a bowl. 
Pour the hot fruit into it and allow it to 
drain at least 12 hours. Do not squeeze 
the bag or the jelly will be muddy. 

For peach, strawberry, raspberry, 
blackberry, cherry, pineapple, loganberry, 
orange and grapefruit jelly, use 3 cup- 
fuls of fruit juice, 644 cupfuls of sugar, 
and 1 cupful of liquid pectin. 

For plum, grape or equal parts of 
raspberry and currant jelly, use 4 cup- 
fuls of fruit juice, 8 cupfuls of sugar, and 
1 cupful of liquid pectin. 

Combine the fruit juice and sugar and 
heat to the boiling point. Stir into this 
the liquid pectin and bring again to a 
full boil and boil for just half a minute, 
stirring constantly. Remove from the 
fire and let stand one minute, stirring and 
skimming. Pour into hot, sterilized 
glasses and seal. This makes 3 eight- 
ounce glasses of jelly. 

Grape Jelly 
2 cupfuls of grape juice 
3 cupfuls of sugar 
¥ cupful of liquid pectin 

Combine the sugar and grape juice and 
heat to boiling point. Add the liquid 
pectin and bring again to a boil and boil 
half a minute, stirring constantly. Re- 
move from the stove and let stand one 
minute. Skim and pour into glasses. 
This makes 4 glasses of jelly. The bot- 
tled grape juice may be used as well as 
the fresh. 

Raspberry Jelly 
11% cupfuls of berry juice 
314 cupfuls of sugar 
V4 cupful of liquid pectin 

Stir the juice and sugar well together 
and heat to boiling point. Add the liquid 
pectin and again bring to a boil and boil 
for one-half minute. Remove from the 
fire and allow to stand one minute. Skim 
and pour into sterilized glasses. It will 
make 3 glasses of jelly.—Ruth Jacobs. 


Key to Planting Plan 
Continued from page 17 
CONIFERS 

61 Taxus baccata English yew 
2 Thuja occ. pyramid- 
alis Pyramidal Arborvitae 
TREES 
3 3 Magnolia glauca Sweetbay 
4 1 Malus ioensis bechteli Bechtel Crab 
5 1 Prunus avium plena Double —— Crab 
: lba 


NE 


1 cus White O 
lmus Americana American Elm 
SHRUBS 
8 8 Berberis Wilsonae Wilson Recher, 
9 3 Buddleia lindleyana Lindley Butterfiybush 
10 11 Cornus alba Tartarian Dogwood 
11 8 Euonymus alatus Winged Euonymus 
12 15 Ligustrum ibota Ibota Privet 
13 16 Prunus glandulosa Flowering Almond 
14 11 Rhodotypos kerrioides Jetbead 
15 10 Rosa wichuriana Wichurian rose 
16 17 Spirea prunifolia Bridalwreath 
17 7 Syringa persica Persian Lilac 
18 6 Viburnum dintatum Arrowwood 
19 10 Viburnum opulus Highbush. Cranberry 
VINES 
20 6 —— quinque- 
ta engelmanni Engelmann Cree 
ti Sweet Autumn 
Hiawatha 
5 Vitis aestivalis Summer Grape 
78 oe first number refers to quantity. 
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Extra help to get 
clothes clean! Safe 


help! Thorough help! 


Good soap and 
plenty of dirt-loosen- 
ing naptha, working 
together, make 
Fels-Naptha different 
from any other soap, 
in any shape or form! 
You can tell by the 
clean naptha smell! 


Isn’t the extra help 
of Fels-Naptha worth 
a lot to you—this 
extra help you can get 
only in Fels-Naptha? 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 




















Cooper Peonies 


if you want the best. 


Careful culture and unceasing at- 
tention during all stages of growing 
assures the purchaser of Cooper’s | 
Peonies that he will receive strong, | 

| 





healthy roots—true to name. 


Write for Unvarnished Facts, 
edition of “Tips and Pointers for | 
Beginners with Peonies”,(Twenty- | 
five cents) or free with order for | 
Collection No. 60—$5.00— 


One Adolphe Rousseau - - $1. 

One Baroness Schroeder - 1.50 
One Marie Lemoine - - <- 1.00 
One Mons. Jules Elie - - 1.50 
One Felix Crousse - = = .75 





R. E. BELL 


COOPER PEONY GARDENS 
KENOSHA, WIS. 

































KEEP YOUR LAWN MOWER SHARP 


You can doit pout comty ante: quickly 
with a Berg 

pener. It is Ps py and lasts for- 

ever. A few stro’ 
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[4M particularly happy to call your attention to the 
American Homes National Congress which will be 
held in Des Moines November 16-19, inclusive. The 
congress is under the direction of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, of which Mrs. Mary Sherman 
is president. Mrs. Maggie Barry of Texas, chairman 
of the American Homes Department of the federation 
is in charge of the program, and the congress is being 
financed by the Des Moines Chamber of Commerce. 
I want to urge every reader who possibly can come to 
attend, and those who are interested in bettering home 
life thruout the nation, whether from a social, religious 
or commercial standpoint, should get into immediate 
touch with the officials for complete information. This 
is not to be just a “building show” or a “home beau- 
tiful show,” but a really comprehensive survey of the 
whole field of better homemaking, with a four-days’ 
discussion of every phase of the subject by the most 
competent experts from all over the country. Best 
of all, the exhibits are to be coordinated and fitted into 
the program to illustrate the points brought out by the 
speakers. These exhibits are carefully mapped out 
and are designed to “sell” ideas rather than products. 
The entire program of lectures, discussions and ex- 
hibits is to be limited to incomes within the range 
from $2,400 to $5,000. The congress will all be under 
one roof, at the new Shrine Temple, where an audi- 
torium seating 4,500 people is available, with a mam- 
moth exhibit hall on the main floor. Arrange to attend. 
It will be the most comprehensive and worthwhile four 
days ever devoted to the subject of homemaking. I 
have a leaflet which will be forwarded to all who are 
interested. 
"THE other day a subscriber from a distant city 
dropped into the office to get acquainted and to 
visit. He said: “The hold your magazine has upon its 
readers is one of the most remarkable things I have 








ever encountered. I even read every line of it, myself, 
and the same is true of all of my neighbors back home. 
I am frank to say that I do not understand it.’”’ While 
he was here I showed him the day’s mail. It just 
happened that there were letters from enthusiastic 
subscribers living in France, England, Mexico, Aus- 
tralia, the Philippines, Hawaii, British Columbia and 
Nova Scotia, in addition to letters from readers in 
every section of this country. I said to him: “It is not 
so remarkable if you really know human nature, which 
is much the same around the whole world. People are 
sound at heart, wherever they live; they all subscribe 
to the fundamental virtues of secure homemaking. 
That is all we have put into the magazine—just an 
honest desire to furnish all the help we can to aid them 
in realizing this dream. And we would rather help 
make a dream come true now, than next month, or 
next year!” 


SWISS 





M* goodness! how you have fairly taken our breath 
away with requests for those motor camping 
guides we offered for a two-cent stamp in connection 
with Mr. Brimmer’s-article on page 5 last month. We 
still have a few and will be glad to send them on as 
promptly as Mr. Brimmer’s publishers can mail them 
to you. It folds up in neat pocket size and gives a list 
of motor camps, highways, where to go, how to get 
there, what to take, where to buy it. Also a fine map 
of the United States with paved and graveled high- 
ways marked. It will help greatly in making the 
family vacation a real success this season. 


OU good cooks who have been so enthusiastic over 
our food section will be more than pleased to Jearn 
that we have just compiled a collection of some of the 














best recipes which have been appearing in “The Cook's 
Round Table,” into a convenient booklet for your use. 
Miss Callahan has selected “202 Best Recipes,” rang- 
ing from soups and appetizers to desserts. The book- 
let contains also recipes for dainty sandwiches, ices, 
salads, and the like in addition to the usual courses. 
It is sixty pages in size and will be furnished to our 
readers at cost, ten cents postpaid. The recipes are 
the ones you have liked the best of the thousands con- 
tributed by readers all over the country, arranged and 
classified for ready reference. Send for your copy now 
before you forget it; it is a helpful servant you'll use 
again and again. 


L' )OK up Mrs. Shultz’ article in this issue, which is 
the first of a very comprehensive series on child 
care and training. I know it will be eagerly consulted 
in tens of thousands of homes all over the country, 
for, in keeping with our policy on every subject, it is 
right up to the minute and presents “the last word” 
on the subject. The series will run for the next six 
issues, so be sure to save your copies—we are seldom 
able to supply back numbers due to the increasing 
demand for Better Homes and Gardens each month. 
As the articles appear, we would appreciate letters 
from fathers and mothers telling us what they think 
of them, and what points were of special value. 


HESE summer days many problems will come up 

in your yards and gardens, in your homes. Re- 
member we are ready and willing to help wherever 
possible. Our Subscriber’s Information Bureau is a 
storehouse of information on the whole field of better 
gardening and homemaking. Let us help you; all it 
costs is a stamp. And, remember 
—we like to visit. Some of the 
most enjoyable letters I get are 
just visits “across the desk.” 
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